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EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


WHY DEFINE? 
ProFessoR R. M. SAUNDERS, in his 
irticle “A Definition of Democracy,” 
has given us direction and inspira- 
on for the task which obsesses us 
is being of supreme importance to 
idult education at this moment of 
history. On every side the advocates 
education for adults urge that it is 
necessary for the survival of democ- 
racy. “The survival of civilization 
lepends on those who are adults to- 
lay. We cannot wait for the rising 
generations to rise.” And yet all too 
seldom do we stop to consider what 
ve really mean by the civilization we 
wish to see survive. Democracy has 
become a sacred word and, like other 
sacred things, has become a symbol. 
lt requires constant vigilance to see 
that any symbol does not degenerate, 
becoming void of meaning or taking 
mn new and distorted significances. 
How distorted have become some 
of the uses of the word democracy 
may be clearly indicated by a few 
examples. In the first issue of New 
“imes, a weekly journal published in 
\foscow in Russian, English, French 
nd German, “devoted to questions of 
he foreign policies of the USSR and 
ther countries and to current events 

international life,” we read: 


The imperialist and anti-demo- 
cratic camp is becoming more active. 
Its driving force is the United States 
which is mustering under its aegis 
the reactionary forces of all coun- 
tries, including its enemies in the 
war. On the other hand, the demo- 
cratic and anti-imperialist camp, 
which rests on the support of the 
working class and the democratic 
movement the world over, has be- 
come a major force in the inter- 
national arena. Its basis is the 
powerful Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the people’s demo- 
cracies. 

The first reaction of an American 
or Canadian to such a use of the 
sacred term is apt to be one of simul- 
taneous rage and _ helplessness. 
Remembering Czechoslovakia, we 
think, “They have no right to call 
themselves democracies” and at the 
same time we know there is nothing 
we can do to stop them from using 
words in any distorted way thev 
wish. What we can and must do is 
to train people to see through the 
distortions, to recognize them for 
what they are, and to keep their own 
conceptions and use of language 
crystal clear. 

B. K. Sandwell has made a sug- 
gestive comparison between the com- 
munist technique of adopting our 











terminology and putting it to their 
own uses and the methods of a mis- 
sionary who wishes to convert the 
heathen. The missionary incorpor- 
ates into his own gospel as much as 
possible of the practices and symbols 
of the heathen religion, minimizing 


differences except where they are 


absolutely essential. Communists, 
whose philosophy is really a religion, 
are now trying to convert, and sub- 
vert, the western world. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that they have 
taken over many of our watchwords. 
Communists defend their govern- 
ments as democracies on the ground 
that they are governments for the 
people, for the good of the people, 
although they can hardly claim that 
they are of or by the people. 

The distortion does not take place 
all on one side, however. Recently 
we heard a prominent club woman 
declare in an important gathering 
where the question of prices was 
being discussed, “The real question 
is whether we want democracy or 
controls.” Anyone who places de- 
mocracy in such an antithesis is do- 
‘ing democracy serious damage. De- 
with 
free enterprise or any other eco- 
nomic system and those advocates of 
free enterprise who try to confuse 
the public into thinking that it is, are 
guilty of almost as great fault as 


mocracy is not synonymous 


those who try to confound democ- 
racy with the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. Furthermore, most expon- 
ents of free enterprise concede that 
free enterprise and controls are not 
mutually exclusive. 

On another occasion a friend was 


commenting on an address we had 
both heard by a well-known Christ- 
ian social reformer. “Everybody 
knows he’s a Red,” she said. Actu- 
ally the gentleman in question had 
specifically denounced the Commun- 
ist regime in Russia for its denial of 
personal freedom and its neglect of 
vital religion. What, then, did she 
mean by “Red”? “Oh, everybody 
knows what you mean by a Red,” 
she exclaimed somewhat impatiently. 
What “everybody knows” but no- 
body will define, is a dangerous con- 
cept to play around with. 

Recently in Boston Dr. James B. 
Conant, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, appeared before the com- 
mittee on education of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature to protest against 
a bill to prevent the teaching of com- 
munism in that state. Dr. Conant is 
quoted as having asserted bluntly 
that it might be a good idea for more 
Americans to study Communism so 
that they could learn what “a lot of 
the Soviet philosophy 
really is. “Once we depart from our 
robust belief in those ideals which 
have been our goals for a century 
and-a-half and our confidence that 
these ideals will win in any ideo- 
logical conflict in a free society, we 
may well be on the road to ruin.” 


nonsense” 


We have nothing to fear from an 
honest clash of ideologies. What we 
must fear is muddled thinking that 
knows not what its ideology is. 
GAUNTLET TO UNIVERSITIES 
TwWICce in recent issues we have had 


articles dealing with the relation of 
our school systems to adult edu 





tion. (“The School as a Centre of 
.\dult Learning,” Clare Clark, No- 
ember 1947 ;“Government Support 
for Adult Education,” Mary Need- 
ler, February 1948). We had hopes 
that someone might take issue with 
the point made by both authors that 
teachers are not the best people to 
press into service for the teaching of 
idults. For we feel that there is un- 
loubtedly another side to the quest- 
on. The place of the teacher in the 
community has been discussed on 
both and Citizens’ 
Forum this year and there are those 
who feel that some of the weakness 
f the teachers’ position in their com- 
munities is due to their failure to 
take enough responsibility for the 
welfare of the community as a whole, 


Farm Forum 


to take leadership in such community 
\ctivities as discussion groups, for- 


ums, etc. Perhaps those Farm For- 


ums have found the perfect solution 
who reported that the greatest con- 
tribution school teacher could 
make to the community was to marry 
\ farmer and settle in the community 
for life! 


the 


[n this issue we make available to 
ur readers the section dealing with 
ilult education of the Report on 
Higher the United 
States, made by President Truman’s 
Commission on Higher Education. 
his lays the job of adult education 
squarely on the doorsteps of the uni- 


Education in 


rsities. Furthermore it describes 
he burden as a lusty infant squalling 
gorously for more attention. The 


riters of the Report demand that 


adult education should receive as 
much attention from the universities 
as their regular curricula, that the 
faculty should be expected to take 
part in the program of adult edu- 
cation as part of their regular teach- 
ing load, not as a means of extending 
their meagre salaries, that the uni- 
versities should experiment vigor- 
ously with new aids to learning for 
adults such as radio and films. They 
even go so far as to say that uni- 
versities should employ “all the arts 
of persuasion” to attract people to 
their offerings. 

These are revolutionary proposals 
and surely they will not fail to create 
a reaction in university circles—un- 
less the universities are so bogged 
down by the problems created by 
their phenomenal post-war enroll- 
ments that they have no strength for 
reaction. 

When the present peak of rush- 
hour traffic through university por- 
tals has subsided—that should hap- 
pen within the next two years—the 
moment will be opportune to take 
stock of the extension activities of 
our institutions of higher learning. 
A program of expansion along the 
lines of the Commission’s Report 
might be a solution to some of the 
problems of academic deflation. Or 

Ca- 
more 


is the extension program in 


nadian universities so much 
advanced than in the United States, 
that the suggestions of the Report 
are irrelevant in Canada? 


What do you say, gentlemen ? 





We use it every day; 
what do we really mean? 


A Definition of Democracy 


By Richard M. Saunders 


THE discussion groups which con- 
stitute the nerve centers of the adult 
education movement, concern them- 
selves with innumerable problems, 
almost every one of which is related 


in some way to democracy. How 
often do the members of these groups 
stop to consider the problem under 
discussion in the light of its relation 
to any general concept of democ- 
racy? Very seldom I fear. Yet, how 
can we expect to retain democracy, 
or to reform its practice in any in- 
telligent manner, unless we make an 
effort to see each problem in relation 
to the whole democratic pattern? 

Without such an integration we 
become chaotic, we drift; and, for 
the most part, we tend to drift away 
from democracy. This brief essay is 
designed to draw attention to cer- 
tain fundamentals of democracy 
which should be borne in mind in 
any discussion of the system. It is 
hoped that it will evoke such a dis- 
cussion. 

That there are different and con- 
flicting conceptions of democracy in 
the world today is painfully evident 
when delegates to international con- 
ferences, apparently using the same 
terminology, cannot come to any 
agreement that they are talking 
about the same thing. Not many 


months ago Stalin proclaimed from 
Moscow that whereas there are 
many brands of democracy extant, 
without doubt the Russian Com- 
munist brand is the best. Russian 
diplomats at international meetings 
assume this same attitude of super- 
iority in their claims for their democ- 
racy. There is no need to doubt the 
sincerity of Stalin and the Russian 
diplomats in their pretensions, but 
we of the western democracies ought 
in all truth to ask ourselves if a state 
that proceeds by dictatorial methods 
to determine the good of the pro- 
letariat, and to force that same pro- 
letariat to accept what is defined as 
“the good”, is in fact a democracy in 
our sense at all. We should note in 
passing that confusing democratic 
with communistic terminology does 
not as a rule work in favor of democ- 
racy. 

Adolf Hitler also claimed that 
National Socialism in Germany was 
a form of democracy. This may 
sound both cynical and ludicrous to 
us. We may think that the German 
people were ready to accept National 
Socialism as a means of escape from 
national humiliation and from the 
unwonted responsibilities of that ill- 
timed, novel experiment in democ- 
racy, the Weimar Republic; in other 





guar ee 


vords, that it was really a desertion 
i democracy with its difficulties, for 
ie anodyne of despotism. Neverthe- 
less, since the bulk of the Germans 
vere apparently willing to make the 
change, Hitler and the Nazis might 
claim that the 
their rule was 
“democratic”, that they represented 
rightfully henceforth the will of the 
nation. To us it must always remain 
the picture of a democracy commit- 
ting suicide. That at any time the 
Nazi leaders could claim that they 
were democratic indicates how far 
astray thinking about democracy can 
go. As an historian I am reminded 


with some 
establishment of 


reason 


‘f a not dissimilar case in the earlier 
days of European democracy ; name- 
ly, Robespierre’s Republic of Virtue, 
his interpretation of Rousseau’s 
“Social Contract.” 

From such views of democracy we 
turn to our own. Surely the focal 
element here is our concern for the 
vorth and dignity of the individual. 
\ll else centers upon this concept. 
Che famed freedoms—speech, press, 
assembly, religion—the 
rights, the habeas corpus act, and the 
rest are the means whereby the dig- 
nity of the individual is maintained, 
ind through which he realizes his 
worth. Democracy in practice, then, 
is we understand it, is a system of 
government and society in which the 
ndividual may be self-reliant and 


responsible, may discover his par- 
ticular role, and may voluntarily 
indertake to fulfill it. On the part 
‘f the individual this involves a will- 
ing acceptance of certain limitations 
ipon actions, limitations to be de- 


Bill of 


termined by himself and his proper- 
ly-elected representatives, in order 
that all in this society may have as 
nearly equal a chance to play their 
due part, to realize themselves, as is 
possible. 

No doubt many will want to know 
why our definition of democracy is 
any better, any more right than 
others. To them we can only answer 

and here I believe the evidence 
from history is overwhelming—that 
no other political and social system 
known to us has so closely approxi- 
mated to the ideal of equal oppor- 
tunity for each individual to realize 
himself and to assume a responsible 
role in society, as the democracy 
known to the English-speaking 
peoples, the Scandinavian countries, 
and a few others. Whether or not 
we accept this high estimate of our 
own democracy depends in the last 
analysis, I suspect, upon our belief 
or lack of belief in the worth and 
dignity of the human being. 

No one in his right mind would 
suggest that democracy as we have 
developed it is a perfect system. Like 
all man-created systems it is subject 
to abuse and deterioration. Constant 
alertness is imperative. Historically 
it has been associated with certain 
political, economic, and social in- 
stitutions. Some of these now seem 
to be outmoded. This does not mean 
that democracy is outmoded. Insti- 
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tutional change may be necessary 
but we should recognize that such 
change is one of machinery, not one 


Our aim in 
making changes should be to adapt 
our existing institutions, or to create 


of essence or of ideal. 


new ones, so as better to insure the 
effective operation of the democratic 
way of life under new conditions. 
This is so because the dignity and 
worth of the individual is a perman- 
ent value that should be respected 
at all times. 

True democracy is a system which 
provides within its own framework 
for ameliorative changes since it 
recognizes the element of persistent 
struggle inherent in all human exist- 
ence. Man the individual, or man in 
groups, may live nobly, fully con- 
scious of his responsibilities and of 
the rights of others, or he may 
abuse both himself and _ others. 
Yet men cannot realize their true 
worth, cannot develop their qualities 
to the full, unless they are at liberty 
to choose right from wrong, which 
means that they can go wrong if 
they so choose. The democratic free- 
doms make provision for this neces- 
sary liberty of the individual. At the 
same time they envisage the possi- 
bility of all sorts of abuses and 
breakdowns of society arising from 
human pride, selfishness, recalci- 
trance, lust and inertia. 

Running a truly democratic sys- 
tem is like walking a tight rope. The 
members of the society may press 
for and obtain too much freedom 
for individuals. In this the 
democractic falters in the 
direction of anarchy, and abuses such 


case 


system 


as the excesses of capitalism appear. 
On the other hand a government 
may be granted too much authority, 
and the democracy then inclines to- 
wards despotism. Democracy can | 
democracy only if the balance is 
maintained. Any system which tries. 
usually in the name of efficiency, to 
eliminate the dangers inherent in the 
maintenance of the democratic bal- 
ance must, ipso facto, be undemo- 
cratic, because only if the liberty 
that makes those dangers possible 
be preserved, can the system be said 
to be democratic. Frankly, then, 
there are elements of danger and in- 
security in democracy which are es- 
sential to the system. To attempt to 
do away with them entirely is to 
endanger democracy. 

Such considerations would sup- 
port the judgment that democracy 
is the most difficult of all politico- 
social systems to work. But at the 
time the historical record 
shows that our own democracy has 
given men their best chance to live 
the full life. 

The democratic ideal, as defined 


same 


above, cannot, in my opinion, be 
dissociated from religion, that is to 
from Christianity. Only in 
Christianity have you a real founda- 
tion for that respect for the indivi- 
dual, for the worth of human person- 


say 


ality which is the inescapably neces- 
sary basis of democracy and demo- 
cratic institutions. 

The history of efforts to establish 
democratic society upon other than 
Christian bases in the last two hun- 
dred years is a record of distressing 
failures, culminating in our own day 
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those brutal, inhumane dictator- 

ips which so nearly succeeded in 

verwhelming us and our ways. Nor 
ave all these efforts been confined 

} the outside world. Our own so- 

ety is filled with those who believe 
that they can erect the perfect so- 
ciety on non-Christian foundations, 
people who point eagerly to the ad- 
mittedly magnificent material suc- 
cesses which have been won in the 
name of non-Christian ideals. 

We who stand in the shadow of 
the menace of atomic war know that 
all this material “progress” has pro- 
vided no adequate checks upon the 
human passions whence spring our 
greatest troubles. Rather have too 
many of those whose thinking has 
run in non-Christian, non-religious 
and purely secular channels, magni- 
fied, intensified, and utilized those 
same human passions for their own 
ugly purposes. The history of nation- 
alism, to take only one non-Christian 
approach, is full of examples of this 
evil. The thought and careers of the 
Nazis, Rosenberg and Goebbels, will 
ever stand out as classic instances of 
the horror of excessive nationalism. 
lhere are other non-Christian ap- 
proaches to human problems, and 


the history of what has happened to 
respect for the human person during 


tee 


progress” along those lines of ap- 


proach is scarcely more reassuring 
than the history of nationalism. 

To say that democracy cannot be 
lissociated from Christian founda- 
tions does not mean, however, that 

hristianity or any Christian church 

ould ally itself indissolubly with 
ny set of political, social, and eco- 


nomic institutions. In the long his- 
tory of Christianity perhaps the 
greatest damage to its religious mes- 
sage has been caused by the marriage 
of ecclesiastical organizations to po- 
litical institutions. The fate of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the 
French Revolution, and of the Greek 
Orthodox Church in the Russian 
Revolution are the two most strik- 
ing examples of this danger. None- 
theless, and with full recognition of 
the errors of the past, I believe it is 
certainly true that unless Christian- 
ity is in a healthy, vital condition in 
any democratic society then that 
society is in grave danger of losing 
all it holds most dear under the name 
of democracy. 

During the long struggle with 
Nazism and Fascism our enemies 
believed fanatically in themselves 
and in their philosophy of life. That 
was their greatest source of strength. 
We were neither as certain of the 
wrongness of their conviction, nor 
of the rightness of our own, as they 
were sure of themselves. That was a 
major source of weakness for us, and 
one which our enemies counted upon, 
and utilized. It helped to prolong 
the war. However wrong our ene- 
mies’ convictions were, they were 
strongly held. And 
wrong convictions are stronger than 
no convictions. A people of no con- 
victions cannot expect to stand 
against one of strong convictions, 
regardless of the quality or truth of 
those convictions. It is well to re- 
member this in our present war 
postlude, for our temporarily-mus- 


convictions 


(Continued on page 25) 





p> The third in our series of portraits of 
pioneers in adult education in Canada. 


Dean Lévesque of Laval 


Canadian Democrat 


By R. Alex Sim 


THERE are some men who were born 
in the 20th century but who are not 
ready to live in it; there are some 
who live in the 20th century without 
liking it, or understanding it. There 
are others who understand the past 
thoroughly and because of this are 
on good terms with the future. 

The Reverend G. H. Lévesque 
O.P., is such a man; he is a man of 
the 20th century, well equipped by 
temperament and training to help 
others find their way about our era. 
Canadians should be specially proud 
that he has put his talents to work 
on some of our most perplexing 
problems. 

When two peoples live together in 
a country the size of Canada, they 
can be separated so effectively that 
the one group knows not how the 
other group lives. This can be true 
of many social divisions, rural separ- 
ated from urban, the working class 
knowing very little of the problems 
and insecurities of the middle class. 
But the separation is most complete 
when one group speaks one language 
and the majority of its members 
practise one religion, while the other 
group speaks another language, and 


the majority of its members practise 
another religion. 

We might’ say that there is a 
velvet curtain in Canada separating 
the French culture from the English 
culture—a far more flexible and 
penetrable curtain than the cele- 
brated iron one of which we hear so 
much these days, but a curtain 
nevertheless. It is difficult to account 
for the motives of those who feel it 
is in their own best interest to keep 
the two peoples separated. In some 
respects one could almost suspect 
that, for some, the old political the- 
orem “divide and conquer” is a guid- 
ing principle. That the curtain could 
be drawn aside and that the two 
groups should mingle is the belief of 
many leaders in this country. 

Those who live deep in the English 
language belt, who have perhaps 
never seen, and certainly not con- 
versed with, a French Canadian. 
would feel that the leaders of French 
Canada are determined at all costs 
to keep their people segregated from 
the rest of Canada, sheltered from the 
not too obvious benefits of English 
Canadian enlightenment. That. this 
should be the feeling among sincere 








Father Levesque 


Canadians in some parts of Canada 
indicates how thoroughly they have 
been separated from French Canada 
by their own religious, political and 
ducational leaders. This distorted 
picture of French Canada is proof, 
is needed, that there is a 
velvet curtain, that the velvet curtain 
s supported as much by certain 


prt »¢ yf 


leaders in English Canada, as it is by 
in French Canada, 
nd that the rank and file of English 


ertain leaders 


Canadians are just as ill informed 
hout their French neighbours as are 


their French compatriots about them. 


There are many leaders in both 
he French and English communi- 


ties who have dedicated themselves 
to the removal of the velvet curtain, 
to the encouragement of intercultural 
visiting, travel, education, radio, and 
the habit of bilingualism in all parts 
of Canada. 

Foremost in this liberal band is 
Father Lévesque, dynamic and at- 
tractive Dominican priest of the 
Catholic Church. Father 
Levesque belongs to a small group 
of leaders in the Roman Catholic 
Church in Canada, which includes 
Father Jimmie and 
Father M. M. Nova 
Scotia, who have a fighting belief in 


Roman 


Tompkins 
Coady of 


economic and political democracy. 





Father Lévesque is the Dean of 
the Faculty of Social Sciences at 
Laval University. By virtue of his 
position and his personality, he 
wields a decisive influence in Que- 
bec. Under him, in his faculty, are 
the departments of sociology, econ- 
omics, work, as well as a 
social research centre, and an effect- 
ive extension department. The fact 
that this is to my knowledge the only 
faculty of social science in Canada, 
and one of the few on this continent, 


social 


testifies to the vision and statesman- 
ship of its founder, who came to 
Laval from the Dominican College 
of Ottawa and the University of 
Montreal in 1938. Indeed the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which is a much 
larger and wealthier organization, 
does not have social work and ex- 
tension in its faculty of social science. 
It lacks, therefore, the concept that 
we find at Laval of training people 
to go out and work in the commun- 
ity, and of carrying knowledge di- 
rectly by adult education methods to 
the people. The Faculty of Social 
Sciences combines teaching on all 
levels up to Ph.D., some very able 
research, social work and adult edu- 
cation. 

In co-operation and in adult edu- 
cation, Father Lévesque is a pioneer. 
In 1939, he was the founder and 
first president of Quebec’s Conseil 
supérieur de la Coopération (and its 
monthly magazine Ensemble!), the 
precursor of other provincial co- 
operative unions. He was a moving 
spirit in the formation of the Quebec 
Association for Adult Education and 
the Société canadienne d’Enseigne- 


ment postscolaire. He is a membe: 
of the Canadian Youth Commission 
and for many years has been a mem 
ber of the Council of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. 

The diversity of his interests could 
well bewilder a more pedestrian on- 
looker, for these administrative ac- 
complishments are but a few facets 
of his personality. He is also an ac- 
complished violinist, a noted social 
philosopher and a competent theo- 
logian. These interests also ramify 
into primary and secondary edu- 
cation, and into problems of labor 
and management. Fortunately, since 
his Fagulty depends on provincial 
grants, and bequests from men of 
influence, he has a wide and influen- 
tial circle of friends in political par- 
ties and among businessmen, schol- 
ars and scientists. : 

All these burdens and honours he 
carries with utter simplicity. He has 
a most genial and disarming person- 
ality. I speak of him with affection 
and admiration for it has been my 
privilege to work with him closel\ 
since 1939. Last summer he spent 
ten days at Laquemac not as a dis- 
tinguished visitor, but as an avowed 
and earnest student. 

It will be apparent that such a 
man has indirect influence throug] 
his students and colleagues, even in 
excess of his direct influence. Conse 
quently he is much more than a dean 
of social science, but, in effect, 
force in Canada. His motives and 
objects are complex, and I can onl; 
attempt to give them boldest outline. 
but they are, I am quite certain. de 
void of selfishness. He feels that 





Canadian unity is not accomplished, 
s Church and his French com- 
patriots, to both of which he is a 
levoted servant, will be very badly 
ff indeed. Needless to say, this is 

controversial idea and it should 
surprise no one to find that many 
leaders in Quebec view the plans 
and victories of Father Lévesque 
with forboding and alarm. The 
democratic tradition is just as real 
in lower Canada as it is in upper 
Canada, and just as often forgotten. 
Among a people who speak with 
feeling and eloquence his ability to 
bring his people to face the respon- 
sibility of these traditions is out- 
standing. 


Behind his career lies deep respect 


for and faith in the common people. 


He is of the people himself ; he came 
from the Lake St. John District 
vhere Arvida and Shipshaw and 
Chicoutimi are now the great land- 
marks. His father was a sheriff; he 
vas one of a family of 15 children. 
As leader of education and co- 
operation he is a persuasive and 
an eloquent speaker who arouses 
the emotions without drugging 
thoughts of the audience. At 
one large gathering he rose to 
move a vote of thanks to a rather 
lull speaker who had left his hearers 
pathetic. Despite the fact that on 
this occasion he spoke in French to 
n audience predominantly English- 
‘peaking, the beauty of his language, 
he quiet eloquence of his oratory, 
nd the magnetism of his personality 


electrified the inert audience and 
sent them forth uplifted. 

Besides friends and opponents he 
has fellow workers. A group of 
young men have gathered around 
Dean Lévesque who are devoted as 
he is to this cause. Bussiére, Falar- 
deau, Marier and Lamontagne in 
adult education, sociology, social 
work and economics, and his gifted 
private secretary Lussier, are the 
ones that I know best. They are 
typical of the whole faculty who will, 
I am certain, bring distinction to 
Canada as well as Laval. Not only 
are they able men, but they have that 
great privilege that only those who 
have known it can fully appreciate: 
academic freedom; encouragement 
to display initiative, courage and 
imagination ; an opportunity to share 
in planning ; and a working frame of 
reference they believe in and can 
work in with devotion and sincerity. 
Canada should thank Father Le- 
vesque not only for his own contri- 
bution to her national life but for 
these others whom he has inspired 
with his devotion to the ideal of 
Canadian unity. 





ALEX SIM is spending a year’s leave 
from his post as Director of the 
Rural Adult Education Service of 
McGill University doing advanced 
study at Michigan State College. 
He has worked with Father Lé- 
vesque in the organization of the 
School of Community Programs 
(Camp Laquemac) operated jointly 
by McGill and Laval. 














How can we be sure of a return on 
our investments in the printed word? 


Putting Words to Work 


By J. R. Kidd 


“From the moment Mr. Smith switches on an early morning news broadcast to 
the time he falls asleep at night over a novel or magazine, he is, like all other 
people living under modern civilized conditions, swimming in words .... Words 


in the newspaper make him pound his fist on the breakfast table 


. . Words 


which he spoke before a clergyman some years ago have tied him to one woman 
for life. Words written down on pieces of paper bring him bills in his mail ever 
month, which keep him paying and paying .... With words woven into almost 
every detail of his life, it seems amazing that Mr. Smith’s thinking on the 


subject of words should be so limited.’ 


Worps are important! Mr. Hay- 
akawa written a whole book 
about them, “Language in Action”’, 
from which the above is an intro- 


has 


duction. This highly entertaining 
and provocative discussion of se- 
mantics has won a rightful place on 
the shelves of most adult education 
libraries. We run into some semantic 
obstacle at every single conference. 
to the 
chosen abode for a number of people 


For conferences seem be 
like Humpty-Dumpty. “When I use 
a word,” Humpty-Dumpty said, in 
a rather scornful tone, “it means just 


what I choose it to mean—neither 


more nor less.” 
Alice, 


“whether you can make words mean 


“The question is,” said 


so many different things.” 
“The question is,” said Humpty- 


‘ 


Dumpty. “which is to be master, 


that’s all.” 


The problem of the meaning of 


12 


words — semantics — is only one 
aspect of the nature of words. An- 
other is also important for those of 
us in adult education. It is the prob- 
lem of readability, or the effective- 
ness of words in print—in books, 
magazines, newspapers, bulletins, 
scripts, pamphlets, wall charts and 
posters. Despite the strides made in 
the development of other means of 
communication like films and radio, 
our whole culture, and therefore our 
adult education, is still largely cen- 
tered around the printed word 
Many 


commented on the flood of printed 


newspaper editors have 
material that has appeared in Canada 
during the past ten vears, pouring 
out from governments, from schools 
business organizations, lobby groups 
farm organizations, labor unions 
church organizations and many other 
sources. This represents a tremend 


ous amount of energy spent in writ 





ing and production. Now what has 
the effect of this flood of 
words? Have they been read? By 
how many people? Have they been 
understood? Just what value have 
we received from this expenditure 
of time and money? 


been 


Nobody knows the complete an- 
swer. It seems that we are much 
better at getting out some new pam- 
phlet than we are at finding out how 
well an old one can be used. But 
some guesses have been ventured. 
Consumers of print probably fall into 
three groups. A few people receive 
an enormous amount of literature, 
skim through some, read a sthall 
portion critically, and file it all away 
(for that tomorrow when they will 


have more time!) Another group, 


somewhat larger, gets a small amount 
of literature and reads a_ small 
amount of what they get. And a 
third group of Canadians, by far the 
largest portion it seems, receives 
very little and reads very little. If 
this guess is correct, it doesn’t seem 
that we are getting very much value 
for our money. 

Yet a 


onvince us that we cannot carry on 


moment’s reflection will 
modern economic, social or political 
life without print in considerable 
uantity. Can anything be done with 
vriting then, so that more people 
vill read and understand? This is a 
asic problem in adult education to- 
lav. Three separate yet connected 
How can 
r material be made so interesting 


questions are involved. 


hat people will want to read? How 
it be made comprehensible so 
it they will understand? And how 


can it be distributed so that all can 
receive it? 


Readability 


Distribution presents a number of 
difficult problems. But for the mo- 
ment let us focus our interest on 
readability which by definition in- 
cludes both appeal and comprehen- 
sion, Not enough attention has been 
given to this in Canada. Does anyone 
need proof of this? Have vou read a 
science journal lately? Or an eco- 
nomic report? Or a government 
order? Here is a recent sample of 
how our lawyers sometimes write 
legislation : 

Before entering into collective bar- 
gaining, the collective bargaining re- 
presentatives of one of the parties 
shall send a notice in writing to the 
board indicating those of the persons 
required to bargain collectively that 
are represented by collective bargain- 
ing representatives and the names of 
such representatives and where the 
board is of the opinion that the per- 
sons represented by the collective 
bargaining representatives are not 
representatives of the persons re- 
quired to bargain collectively, the 
board may designate such collective 
bargaining representatives or any 
other persons as the collective bar- 
gaining representatives thereof. 

When one lawyer writes a law, it 
takes another to understand it ! Some 
doctors are no less obscure. You can 
find dull or difficult writing by re- 
presentatives of all the professions. 
Social workers and teachers are 
often just as bad as doctors and 
scientists. Certain words and phrases 
become a fad and are used so often 
that they lose all effectiveness. 





Jargon 


That doesn’t mean that there is 
never a time or place when profes- 
sional people can properly use a 
specialized vocabulary. Some of us 
are quick to label any word or con- 
cept we don’t understand as jargon. 
With this scornful dismissal, we are 
saved the necessity of learning what 
the writer is trying to say. Within 
a professional group, certain terms 
stand for certain concepts and their 
use makes for an economy of space 
without doing any violence to under- 
standing. They are a kind of short- 
hand. Writing for the Journal of the 
Canadian Political Science Associ- 
ation, as a writer on adult education 
has done recently, it is a precise and 
economical use of words to define 
leadership in the following way: 
Despite the variety of phenomena 
commonly included in the category, 
leadership proves upon analysis to 
be a specific relationship of influence 
between the unit providing leader- 


ship and a particular group in a de- 
finable social situation. 


But to talk that way to a group of 
volunteer leaders would give them a 


justifiable reason to stay away in 
large numbers! 

We are always likely to forget 
that new concepts require new terms, 
or assigning new meaning to old 
terms. Sometimes we have no pa- 
tience for the odd-sounding phrases 
that For example, some 
readers have been so frightened by 
the reports of the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics—reports brist- 


result. 


ling with phrases like ‘ 


feedback 


‘community 


ge” ad 
sessions, role-plaving 


techniques,” “the change-agent”- 
that they have missed the important 
new insights which have come out 


of the work of this Center. 


How to be Understood 


Readability is not a new problem. 
Writers in all ages have been con- 
fronted by it. Many have been quick 
to offer their favorite remedy, some 
useful, some not. There are about as 
many quack cures for the disease of 
non-readability as for the common 
cold. Most of the attention through 
the ages has been focussed on words, 
as if all the difficulty were found in 
them. “Write in words of one syl- 
lable” is common and very silly 
advice. Composition books tell us to 
use familiar words, select the con- 
crete rather than the abstract, the 
short word not the long, and to pre- 
fer the Saxon word to the Romance. 
“Choose from the vocabulary which 
is common to all your group and 
you won’t go wrong,” is another bit 
of advice. Ingenious ways of doing 
this have been devised. As long ago 
as 1875, a Russian professor studied 
many hundred letters written by 
farmers in order to learn what vo- 
cabulary and idiom he could safely 
use in writing agricultural and edu- 
cational bulletins. 

Many people believe that if we 
had a simplified language, the prob- 
lem of readability would be solved. 
The best known simplified system is 
Basic English. which is now being 
used in every Canadian province for 
the education of the immigrant 
Basic English has a small vocabulary 
and allows the beginner to make 





pid progress in the early stages, 
thus giving him a feeling of con- 


fidence. But in spite of these virtues, 
has distinct limitations which pre- 
its general use in adult educa- 
tion. It is dull and clumsy. Worse 
than this, it is sometimes incompre- 
You see there are only 
but these words have 
like 13,000 different 
ieanings. Read this sample, written 
C. K. Ogden himself: 


hensible. 
850 words 


something 


third step on the scale would be 
t Basic parallel library of 1,000 
books giving the basic form of the 
rks of great writers of the present 
il past and on the opposite page 
he words of the writer himself, so 
hat everyone would at least have a 
chance of learning any language in 
hich he might be interested, with 
he help of Basic Notes on hard 
ints to make the use of one of the 
asic Dictionaries which are now 
ng got ready for all the chief 
guages, very much less frequent 
in at present. 


vou understand that on first read- 


you don’t need a_ simplified 


guage ! 


Studies of Readability 

Clearly then, we must consider 
other factors than word difficulty or 
size of vocabulary. One of these is 
difficulty of concept. Much of the 
writing on science and philosophy is 
hard to understand because the ideas 
and vocabulary are remote from our 
ordinary experience and our every- 
day habits of thought. Nevertheless, 
it is possible to write about complex 
subjects in a comprehensible and 
interesting fashion, as a few rare 
mortals have demonstrated to us. 
Writers known for this ability have 
seemed to have a special gift. Must 
it be a gift, or can we acquire it? 

It has been only in very recent 
years that any systematic study has 
been made of the factors which go 
into readability. In 1930 Gray and 
Munroe wrote, “The Reading Inter- 
and Habits of Adults” which 
1935 by “What 


adable”” by 


ests 
was followed in 
Mz ikes a B ook Re 
and Leary. 


Gray 
This latter is a detailed 
study of all the factors of expression, 
format and content, and how they 
affect readability. 

At the same time, through the co- 
operation of the American Library 
Association and the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, a Read- 
ability 
Teachers 


Laboratory was set up in 
College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Here analytical and experi- 
work went on for several 
Certain 
standing were noted. 


mental 


vears. barriers to under- 
Chief among 
them are: 
—the average length of sentences 
-—the number of prepositional 


phrases 





—the number of hard words 
These three factors have been com- 
bined into a formula by Lorge by 
which a grade of reading difficulty 
can be assigned to all material. While 
designed for schools, the 
formula can be applied to adult ma- 
terial as well. 

Recently another study of compre- 
hension has been published. It is 
itself one of the most readable books. 
Rudolph Flesch took his doctor’s 
degree while working in the Reada- 
bility Laboratory of Teachers Col- 
lege. Much of his study has been of 
popular magazines to determine why 
it is that people read them so avidly. 
He has described these results in a 
hook called “The Art of Plain Talk.” 
Flesch ‘believes that we must look 
to ordinary conversation to find the 
secret of communication. This secret, 
he says, “is not difficult ideas ex- 
pressed in easy language, it is rather 
abstractions embedded in small talk. 
It is heavy stuff packed with ex- 
celsior.”” He also lists a set of factors 
which can be combined into a vard- 


use in 


stick for a measuring test. 
the average length of sentences 
—the number of ‘gadgets’ of 
language, the affixes 


—the frequency of personal 
references 
The resulting formula gives a 


score ranging in six grades from 


Very Easy to Very difficult. 


Why Formulae? 
No very intensive study has vet 


been made of Canadian material. A 
brief sampling indicates that much 
of the writing on agriculture for 
farmers and some pamphlets on 
international affairs, are in the Dif- 
ficult or Very Difficult class. Two 
widely distributed Canadian Pam- 
phlets, “Democracy and the Political 
Party” and “Where does Labor Fit 
In?” are rated Standard (as is this 
present article). This is the classi- 
fication of the Readers’ Digest, so 
they would be suited to most adult 
groups. The formulae have a very 
practical use. By means of them, 
we can gauge the suitability of the 
material developed in our adult pro- 
grams. It should be a means of get- 
ting rid of much that is dull and use- 
less. More positively, they provide 
helpful advice about how to write 
new material. For such a purpose. 
the Flesch book is of considerable 
assistance. It shows us that we can 
write simply and lucidly without 
writing down or primerizing. (Tf 
you want your material to reach the 
waste-hasket in the quickest possible 
time, just give vour reader the im- 
pression that you are writing down 
to his low level from vour lofty peak 
of understanding). Of course, these 
suggestions are not intended for our 
poets or novelists. Readability has 
nothing to do with literary style or 
taste as such. It is an important 
consideration for those with an idea 
to communicate, who want to put 
words to work. 





The educational program of 
the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. 


Prairie Project 
By R. L. Stutt 


One of the most vigorous programs 
of adult education in Canada has 
been carried on by the Saskatchewan 
Producers Limited, 
commonly the Wheat 
Pool. Realizing that a cooperative 


Cooperative 
known as 


rganization can prosper only in 
direct proportion to the understand- 
ng, loyalty and vision of its mem- 
bers, the Wheat Pool in its very 
early days established a program of 
The 
this work has changed through 
but the 


Same: to 


cooperative education. form 


the years purpose re- 


mained the assist in 
building and extending the cooper- 
tive activities of the several organ- 
zations which have been set up by 
the people of the province to the end 
that the standard of living of the 
farm people may be improved. 

To understand how the education- 
the Wheat Pool is 
rganized, it is necessary to outline 
e organization of the Pool itself. 


program of 


Democratic Control 
When the Wheat Pool was organ- 
‘ed Western farmers saw to it that 
would continue for all time under 
control of its The 
mocratic features are unique. The 
rganization is controlled by 166 


members, 


legates, who are elected annually 


by pool members in 166 sub-districts. 
These sub-districts are divided into 
16 districts and the delegates of each 
district meet annually and elect one 
of their number to act as a director ; 
the 16 directors then meet and elect 
their president and two vice-presi- 
dents. This Board of Directors re- 
ceives its instructions from the dele- 
gates who establish policy and decide 
how the Wheat Pool shall be oper- 
ated; the Board of Directors then 
direct the business in line with the 
policy established by delegates. They 
are directly responsible to the dele- 
gates, who in turn are responsible 
to the shareholders. 

To illustrate the high degree of 
democratic control it should be noted 
that the president of the organization 
is elected annually and he must actu- 
ally face three separate elections: 
first, the pool members in his own 
sub-district must elect him as dele- 
gate; second, the delegates in his 
own district must elect him as di- 
rector; and third he must be elected 
president by the directors in annual 
meeting. 

The educational program of the 
Pool follows closely its organiza- 
tional pattern. This 
guided and led in each subdistrict by 


program is 


the delegate. who organizes local 





committees at all shipping points and 


in many rural areas throughout the 
province. Last year there were 1173 
committees functioning. These com- 
mittees in turn carry a program of 
education to the membership. 


Country Organization Department 

In order to correlate the activity 
both from an organization and edu- 
cational point of view, a staff of 
held men has been engaged and a 
department has been established in 
Head Office, known as the Country 
Organization Department. For the 
last twenty-three years, the Country 
Organization Department has di- 
rected all the educational and organ- 
izational work of the Wheat Pool. 
Each District Representative is re- 
sponsible for work in a Wheat Pool 
District which is an area compris- 
ing a minimum of twenty and a 
maximum of thirty-four rural muni- 
cipalities. 

The educational work of these 
field men includes such divers ac- 
tivities as rallies and picnics, con- 
ventions and meetings, study groups, 
Farm Forums, and Cooperative 
Schools. Last year the Country 
Organization Department held about 
fifty one-day regional cooperative 
schools and five central schools of 
The Wheat Pool 
field men assist the Extension De- 
partment of the University and the 
Adult Education the 
Saskatchewan Department of Edu- 


longer duration. 


Division of 





R. L. stutt is Director of the 
Country Organization Department 
of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. 
He is a member of the Executive 
of the National Farm Radio Forum 
and of the Council of the C.A.A.E. 











cation in organizing Farm Forums 
and Citizens’ Forums. Also they 
work with the delegates in the dis- 
tricts in carrying out study group 
programs. Each local Wheat Pool 
Committee is supplied with six com- 
mittee programs a year, covering, in 
addition to various aspects of co- 
operation, such topics as citizenship 
and community organization. The 
field men are in great demand for all 
kinds of meetings of other organiza- 
tions as well as those of the co- 
operative groups. Their popularity 
is enhanced by the sound motion pic- 
tures or Kodachrome slides which 
they often bring with them. 

Thus does the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool carry on the ideals of 
those early farmers of the prairies— 
rugged, determined leaders like Ed 
Partridge, Bill Motherwell, Peter 
Kennedy and others, whose vision 
and determination saw and met the 
great need for the organization of a 
pioneer people. The crops they 
sowed were not all wheat; they 
sowed, and their successors continue 
to sow, the seeds of self-help and 
of better living. All Canada reaps 
the harvest. 








What should the universities be doing 
to educate adults for the world of today? 


Adult Education and the 
Universities 


An excerpt from the report of President Truman’s Commission on 
Higher Education 


\n expanded program of adult edu- 
cation must be added to the task of 
the colleges. This is a vital and im- 
mediate need, because the crucial de- 
cisions of our time may have to be 
made in the near future. Education 
for action that is to be taken, for 
attitudes that are to be effective, in 
the next few years must be mainly 
adult education. 


Its Place in Higher Education 

The continuing education of the 
adult population is carried on by 
many agencies, by some as a deliber- 
ate aim, by others as a by-product 
not always recognized as education. 
But the colleges and universities are 
the best equipped of all the agencies, 
from the standpoint of resources, to 
undertake the major part of the job. 
Education on a near adult level is 
their business, and they have, in 
some measure at least, the necessary 
teachers and facilities. 

The present status of university 
extension services makes it pain- 
fully clear that the colleges and uni- 
versities do not recognize adult edu- 
ation as their potentially greatest 
service to democratic society. It is 
pushed aside as something quite ex- 


traneous to the real business of the 
university. 

Tims attitude is fostered by the 
necessities of adult education. It 
takes place outside regular college 
hours and usually off campus. It 
makes use of faculty members in 
other units of the university, and 
for these men extension or corre- 
spondence courses are usually extra 
chores they agree to add to their 
regular teaching load in order to 
supplement their inadequate incomes. 
In this frame of mind, many of them 
candidly get by with as little expendi- 
ture of energy as possible. 


This state of affairs cannot be per- 
mitted to continue. The colleges and 


should elevate adult 
education to a position of equal im- 
portance with any other of their 
functions. The extension department 
should be charged with the task of 
channeling the resources of every 


universities 


teaching unit of the institution into 
the adult programs. 

Adult education, along with under- 
graduate and graduate education, 
should become the responsibility of 
every department or college of the 
university. It should be the duty of 
the English faculty or the physics 





faculty, for instance, to teach English 
or Physics not just to those who 
come to the campus, but to everyone 
in the community or the State who 
wants to learn, or can be persuaded 
to want to learn, English or Physics. 

To this degree every college and 
university should become a “com- 
munity Then extension 
teaching would be accounted a part 
of the regular teaching load and 
would receive its due share of faculty 
energy and interest. 


college.” 


Granted that this would increase 
the job of the institution many times 
over, that it would require more 
teachers, more in ad- 
ministration, and a very consider- 
The 
principal obstacle to acceptance of 
the program, nonetheless, is the 
limited concept that higher education 
still holds of its role in a free and 
democratic society. 


manpower 


able increase in the budget. 


It must broaden that concept. It 
must cease to be campus-bound. It 
take the university to the 
people wherever they are to be found 
and by every available and effective 


means for the 


must 


communication of 
ideas and the stimulation of intel- 
lectual curiosity. It must not hold 


itself above using all the arts of per- 
suasion to attract consumers for the 
service it offers. 


Adult education in the past has 
been much too inflexible, much too 
hound by traditional notions of pro- 
per educational procedures. Exten- 
sion activities for years have been 
stultified by the idea that adult edu- 
cation consists merely of the trans- 
mission to mature people of campus 


courses developed to meet the needs 
of adolescents. 


Fitting Method to Student 

Adult students are not conscript 
classes. Already established as wage 
earners, most of them, they do not 
have to go to school; they have a 
wide range of activities from which 
to choose a way of spending their 
leisure. And adult education is, in 
most cases, a leisure time activity. 
The students come to the class or the 
correspondence lesson at the end of 
a full and probably tiring day. They 
want release from the tension of their 
jobs. They appreciate a much 
greater degree of informality in at- 
mosphere and method that char- 
acterizes most campus classroom 
teaching. 

The program of adult education 
must be fitted in content, methods 
and aims to the adult student as he 
is, not as the college or the professor 
thinks he should be. 


If adult students are to remain in 
the class, once enrolled, they must be 
stimulated and interested. There is 
nothing to prevent them from drop- 
ping a course that does not interest 
or benefit them, nothing to prevent 
them from walking out on a teacher 
who is dull, rambling, and irrelevant. 

Adult interest in further education 
is not predominantly vocational. 
Many enroll in extension courses to 
fit themselves for a better job, but 
many others are motivated by a de- 
sire, often vague and fumbling, for 
self-improvement, which they think 
a course in literature or history or 
current events should give them. The 
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najority of them will demand sub- 
stance in the lecture or the discussion 
but they will not suffer gladly much 
academic or specialist jargon. 


Vigorous Experimentation 

Courses by extension or by corre- 
spondence may not be the best means 
of educating adults; they certainly 
are not the only ones. Vigorous ex- 
with new 
however unorthodox, is called for. 

\Vith the demonstration constant- 


perimentation methods, 


ly before us of the appeal and the 


effectiveness of motion pictures, 
higher education has been inexcus- 
ably slow in the development of 

sual education. That documentary 
ind educational films could become 
teaching instruments of great power 

nnot be doubted. They are becom- 
ng so in the elementary and second- 
iry schools. 

But all too often the visual edu- 
cation department of the university 
s relegated to the status of a self- 
supporting service enterprise, along 
with the cafeteria or the bookstore, 
instead of being recognized as a vital 
educational unit worthy of a sub- 
stantial budget and the encourage- 

of administration favor and 
interest. If use in the adult program 
brings visual education into its own, 
ll of higher education will benefit. 

The great influx of students into 
he universities and colleges im- 
nediately after the war has given 
uch impetus to the development of 
sual education and other technical 

] 


ids to learning. The considerable 


livergence in reading skills and 


chievements on the part of the stud- 


21 


ents has made it necessary to find 
devices which the teacher’s 
presentation more vivid. The greater 
number of students per teacher and 
the lack of preparation on the part 
of many new teachers has augmented 
the need for effective training aids. 

The experience of the armed 
forces in World War II affords an 
excellent example for institutions of 


make 


higher learning as they cope with 
the problems of mass education. 
During the war the services’ train- 
ing schools were faced with the 
necessity of evolving effective and 
rapid methods for mass instruction. 
With a practically unlimited budget 
they made marvelous strides in the 
development of motion pictures, 
strip films, transcriptions, mock-ups 
and other learning devices. The pri- 
mary and successful application of 
these devices to wartime training 
suggests the 
further exploration in an effort to 


purposes need for 
develop similar devices for peace- 
time academic instruction. 

There are currently certain handi- 
caps to an extensive development of 
the use of technical aids at the col- 
lore level. Primarily the meagerness 
of existing materials available for use 
in higher educational instruction re- 
tards this development. There is also 
a lack of 
ized distribution of 


information and central- 
such materials 
as are presently in existence. Several 
institutions, notably Rutgers, Penn- 
svlvania State College, The State 
University of Iowa and Vassar, have 
effective materials for 
their own use. 


developed 
Doubtless these ma- 





terials would have wider application 
and use in other institutions if a pro- 
cedure of interchange of information 
and actual materials were developed. 
This Commission recommends the 
establishment of a continuing com- 
mittee devoted to the study, de- 
velopment, and utilization of tech- 
nical aids to learning in higher edu- 
cation. 
should deal 
with. four major areas of responsi- 
bility. In the first place, it should 
provide facilities for coordinating in- 


Such a committee 


formation on existing materials and 
develop a plan for the interchange of 
those materials among interested in- 
stitutions. Secondly, the Committee 


should arrange for continued study 


of the special devices developed by 
the Navy, Army, and Air Corps to 
discover possible applications these 
developments may have for civilian 
instruction. Another important ac- 
tivity would be the stimulation of 
individual institutions or groups of 
institutions in a program of inte- 
grated effort at developing further 
basic-training aids. This committee 
should also assume responsibility for 
wide publicity on the advantages and 
objectives of technical aids in higher 
education. 

The Commission is of the opinion 
that the work of such a committee 
would be most effective by having 
it attached to some existing edu- 
cational organization which has suf- 
ficient prestige to challenge the seri- 
ous consideration of institutions of 
higher education. 

University owned and operated 
radio stations are another agency for 
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adult education whose possibilities 
are all too seldom exploited. Thei: 
influence and appeal where the) 
exist is widespread. 

Yet here again the universities 
are niggardly and slow. The Federal! 
Communications Commission has set 
aside twenty bands on the FM spec- 
trum for the use of educational in- 
stitutions, but the colleges are not 
taking advantage of the opportunity 
thus offered them. They are repeat- 
ing the mistake they made twenty 
years ago when they failed to take 
up the channels reserved for them 
in the AM spectrum. The FCC can- 
not be expected to hold out against 
the pressure of commercial interests 
that want these FM bands if the 
colleges and universities show no 
interest in making use of them. 


Objectives of Adult Education 

Whatever methods may prove 
best for reaching and instructing 
large numbers of the adult popuia- 
tion, the purposes of the program 
are in large measure those of higher 
education in general. The adult pro- 
gram is not an additional objective 
of the college; it is one of the means 
by which the college can achieve its 
general objective. 

The knowledge, attitudes, and ac- 
tivities for responsible 
citizenship in our free society can 
not be left to the oncoming genera- 
tion; they are needed now. The 
urgent necessities world-wide 
understanding and cooperation can- 
not be postponed until the insight 
and good will upon which they de- 


necessary 


of 


(Continued on page 24) 





p> There’s a golden mean in all 
things, even in adult education. 


“My Wife has Two Talents”’ 


By N. S. Ookie 


(Reprinted by permission from 


NLIKE many pieces of writing, this 
one is about something that really 
ippened—yves, that goes on happen- 


Oo 
o.* 


talents. The 
ajor one I can deal with at some 


My wife has two 
length, and at once. The minor one 
nore briefly—and later. 

My wife (whom I call Bridge- 
work because such a name com- 

iends itself by its incongruity with 
the subject) has raised the practice 
{ Taking Courses to a new, trans- 
cendent high, though at the moment 
{ writing serious doubts arise in my 
own mind as to the possibility of the 
orld ever beating a path to her 


because of it. Salesmen of 


Courses may come, but others not 
likely. 

Her experience began when very 
oung. Early she showed a natural 
ptitude which, through the vears, 
has been enhanced and mellowed by 
easeless application and a sort of 
crand fervor which swept her on 
nd on, through course after course, 
m one stage to another of her 
hsorbing avocation. Though her 
rst efforts were humble, there was 
evertheless a visible precipitation of 


glory to come. 


The Christian Science Monitor) 


Of her early struggles a word 
would perhaps not be amiss. It took 
six weeks of persistent pestering of 
her father to secure her Cartooning 
Course, and before she gained it she 
had looked up to this sorely tried 
parent with tear-filled blue eyes and 
promised to carry in the wood from 
the woodshed till the 
paid for. This sacrifice and enthusi- 


course was 
asm have characterized all her sub- 
sequent career. 

At first, largely under parental in- 
fluence, her work can be seen to be 
of the Conventionalists, 
and while in this phase she permitted 
herself the banalities of a Ballet- 
Dancing Course, a Toast-Proposing 


school of 


Course and a Piano-Playing Course 
(she still plays rather well, simple 
pieces in the right hand, singing the 
melody first in the upper octave, 
then in the lower), a Vocal-Duet 
Course, and a Swimming and Life- 
Saving Course. 


3ut gradually Impressionism be- 


gan to enter subtly, and she veered 
to the rebels, taking a Saxophone 
Course, a Fiddle-Playing Course 
and a Course in Drums and Traps. 
Swinging to the center again, she 





plunged into Badminton, Gymnas- 


tics and Identifying the 
Call of the Upper Saskatchewan 


Barnacle Snipper. 


sathing 


sy this time her course-taking 
was beginning to attract attention. 
Critics were linking her name with 
prospects for the Leathern Medal- 
lion. All she seemed to lack was the 
maturity to give her work authority, 
the balance to give her work matur- 
ity, and the authority to give her 
maturity balance. 

It was near the end of her days 
at University that a shadow was 
Her 


Course- 


briefly cast across her life. 


father having been the 


Donor. lo those 


many years, one 
cay, softly but determinedly, put 
down his foot and said, “No more 
courses.” My wife remembers to 
this day the exact autumnal setting 
in which those historic words, which 
were to send her forth from her 
parental home a figure of tragic 
loneliness, were uttered. 

She took 10 years of French just 
for facility, Business Bookkeeping 
for stability, Conversation Classes 
these 
seemed to satisfy. Could it be that 


she was running out of courses? 


for savoir faire, none of 


Desperately she took a course in 


Spanish, then one in Millinery. 
Hurriedly she purchased handbooks 
on Italian and German, 


History. No! No! 


slipping. Her course-taking was re- 


English 
She felt she was 


trograding, sinking into a common- 
place quagmire. What could she do? 


The end seemed near. 


And then, at this crucial point in 
the career of a great artiste, things 
changed. To her was born a child 

Wide swung the doors of Cours 
Taking. Whole new fields opened 
up. Vista upon vista presented itself 
to her enraptured gaze. 
your true 


Always 
artiste needs to work, 
work, work, and here was the field 
of Child Culture—hers at 
swoop. 


one fell 


Leaving our heroine with her 
full of literature on Child 
Feeding, Child Dressing, Child De 
velopment, and the poignant art of 
Making a Child Obey by Speaking 
to Him in a Quiet, Well-Modulated 
Voice, we gently draw the curtain 
on this happy scene. 


aris 


My wife’s other talent is that she 
can make the best pumpkin pie with 
whipped cream in this or any other 
world, and strangely enough, she 
uever took a course in it. 


UNIVERSITIES 
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pend have been developed in a new 
generation ; they call for thought and 
action now. 

Higher education will not pla 
its social role in American democ- 
racy and in international affairs suc- 
cessfully unless it assumes the r 
sponsibility for a program of adult 
education reaching far beyond the 
campus and the classroom. 














UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE 


SUMMER SESSION, 1948 


1. The University is prepared to offer summer courses in certain honour 
subjects for prospective specialists if a reasonable enrolment of university gradu- 


ates is assured. 


A summer course in Spanish will be offered for teachers of 


Languages. 


3. For students in the Pass Course for Teachers instruction will be available 


a variety of subjects. 


Courses in Pedagogy, leading to the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of 
‘edagogy, will form an important part of the summer programme. 


\ course in English is contemplated for university graduates whose mother 


tongue is French. 


A special summer course in Home Economics is under consideration. 
7. A two weeks’ course in Driver Education and Training for teachers in 
Secondary Schools will be the first of its kind in Canada. 

\ll these courses commence on July 5th, 1948. 


For detailed information write the Director, University Extension, Um- 
of Toronto, Toronto 5, Ontario. 


rsity 


Modern 








DEMOCRACY (Continued from page 7) 


tered wartime morale has given way 
to the sort of uncertainty and scepti- 

il anarchy with regard to ourselves 
ind our way of life which character- 
zed the period between the two 
vorld wars. Yet in this same post- 

ir world there are peoples whose 

mvictions are as strong as ever 
Nazis and the 
‘ascists. And those convictions, and 


vere those of the 


he sort of life they engender, are 
imical to democracy. Should con- 


flict ever arise between us we would 
be caught at an even greater disad- 
vantage than in 1939, for in the 
meanwhile, because of our hesitant 
uncertainty, we are drifting further 
and further from the traditional de- 
mocracy that we claim in moments 
of stress as our way of life. We can- 
not afford to be a people of no con- 
victions in a world where we face 
other peoples of strong convictions 


hostile to our own. 





LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


ON COMMITTEES Ill 


IN previous discussions we have 
considered what committees can do 
and what good committee procedure 
is. In conclusion, we turn our at- 
tention specifically to the people who 
sit on committees. What are their 
responsibilities, and what can they 
as individuals do to make their com- 
mittees alive and creative? 

The other day I was talking with 
the secretary of a large and import- 
ant committee. “We’ve got to get 
rid of the dead wood,” he was say- 
ing. “Took at the list. McCracken, 
Dingle and Bishop haven’t been to 
a meeting for months. Thornton and 
Smith turn up fairly regularly, but 
have you ever heard either of them 
And 


suppose 


sav a word? then there’s 


his is 


Bulcher. | 
worth something, but so far as I 


name 


know he has never shown his face 
here. If it weren’t for Crutchlon and 
Timmins and Roberts and men like 
them, we'd be in a bad way. They’re 
the ones that do the work.” 


Members’ duties 

Good committee members attend 
meetings regularly, and on time. 
They take part in the discussion and 
work of the committee. Basically, of 
course, each member must have a 
real interest in the task of the com- 
mittee and in the organization of 
which it is a part. If this is present, 
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attendance and active participation 
are encouraged by use of the kind 
of committee procedures already dis- 
cussed. If members are prepared for 
meetings by advance notice, given 
responsibility for parts of the com- 
mittee’s work and led to expect satis- 
faction from committee meetings, 
they will attend and do their share. 

On whom, then, rests the responsi- 
bility for seeing that these conditions 
are met? On the chairman and the 
secretary. 

Chairman is key man 

The role of a committee chairman 
is a demanding one. As spark plug 
of the group he takes the initiativ: 
in calling meetings, in outlining the 
committee’s task, in planning agenda, 
in stimulating co-operative action by 
committee members. 

Like the presiding officer of 
formal meeting, he superintends the 
keeping 
order in discussion, checking irrele 


committee in operation, 
vancies, promoting full consideration 
of business before the meeting and 
assisting the group to reach its de- 
cisions. 

Like the leader of 
group, he presents the problem (or 


a discussiot 


arranges for it to be presented). 
encourages discussion by drawing 
out individual members, assists th 
group to realize its progress by mak 





y intermittent summaries of agree- 
ient to date, taps sources of inform- 

ion pertinent to the discussion by 

cating useful printed material or 
nviting people with specialized 
knowledge to sit in with the com- 
mittee as advisers. 

A committee chairman does all of 
these things. In addition, he is ex- 
pected to know at least as much, if 
not more, about items on the agenda 
is do the other members, and to take 
in active part in discussion. His 
special genius is in his ability to 
facilitate the integration of group 
thought by feeling and giving ex- 
pression to the sense of the meeting 
by practicing what Helen Husted 
calls “platform telepathy.” Thus does 
he both focus and reflect the thought 
f the group. 

In The Ottawa Journal recently, 

Norman Smith described General 
\. G. L. MeNaughton’s almost ideal 
hairmanship of the Security Council 
f the United Nations in 


words: 


these 


Towards the end of the same day, 
fter many delegates had stated their 
views, ... General McNaughton sum- 
marized the debate and submitted his 
intended plan of the Council’s next 
ove—all in the course of two and 
ne half minutes. . . . I attended the 
Security Council every day last week 
nd not for one moment did I see him 

other than rapt attention. . . . His 

‘tes trace the main developments in 
rgument, the differences, the weak- 
And so it was that at the end 
a four day debate . . . he was able 
imself, without any warning as to 
hen that debate was going to end, 


esses, 


to sum up for the Council in factual 
fashion the state of the argument and 
the line of attack into the next phase. 

The chairman’s performance is 
the key to a committee’s success. 
Next in importance is the role of 
the secretary. 


The efficient secretary 

Efficiency is the watchword of an 
effective secretary. He helps the 
chairman plan agenda, sends out 
notices of meetings and reminds 
members just before the scheduled 
date. At committee meetings his 
chief task is to keep the minutes— 
a record of decisions reached and 
progress made. Frequently, if the 
committee is to prepare a report, the 
secretary drafts it. 


These duties should not preclude 
the secretary’s participation in dis- 
cussion, for often his careful analysis 


of the on-going work of the com- 
mittee enables him to make especially 
significant contributions to the 
group’s thinking. Other than effici- 
ency, the talent most to be prized in 
a secretary is the ability to distin- 
guish between the important and the 
unimportant, the relevant and the 
irrelevant, and to keep records which 
reveal what are truly the highlights 
of the committee’s work. 

A good secretary can provide the 
kind of support.and stimulus which 
enable a good chairman to be out- 
standing, and every member a satis- 
fied worker. 


Epwarp F. SHEFFIELD 





Farm Forum 


News 


“The more we get together—The more effective we'll be.” 


Tuts could well be the theme song of the Provincial Farm Forum secre- 
taries. This winter, for the first time, a mid-season conference of Farm 
Forum secretaries was held during the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
convention at Brockville, Ontario, in the week of January 26th. The secre- 
taries found their round-table discussions so helpful that all agreed they 
should become a regular feature of C.F.A. conferences from now on. 

James McFall of Alberta, J. T. McLean of Manitoba, Clare Burt of 
Ontario, Floyd Griesbach of Quebec and Leo Mclsaac of the Maritimes, 
were in attendance, as well as Joseph Galway, the National Secretary, and 
Ruth McKenzie, Editor and Research Director from the National Office. 

The sessions were quite informal, but a great deal of ground was 
covered. The secretaries talked about the effectiveness of the‘r fall organiza- 
tional campaigns and how to encourage inactive Forums to start functioning 
again. They discussed the best methods of summarizing Forum reports 
and what to do with them. A few of the secretaries are giving special 
services to the Forums so there was an exchange of ideas on how the 
weekly news letters should be written; how to handle special requests for 
information; what to do with resolutions received from the Forums; and 
any number of other things. 

Clare Burt from Ontario thought the National and Provincial offices 
should be making more use of good exhibits showing the growth of Farm 
Forum. Jim McLean, Manitoba, suggested a wider use of newspaper 
releases. Leo MclIsaac told about the Maritime experience with local 
station supplementary broadcasting. Floyd Griesbach reported on short 
courses in Quebec and how they increased interest in Forums. 

The last session was one of planning for the future. The provincial 
secretaries decided that the proper way to finance the Provincial Forun 
office is by contributions from the Forums supplemented by grants from 
sponsoring farm organizations. This suggestion includes the recommend 
ation that the Provincial Farm Forum Committees represent the Forums 





is well as the sponsoring organizations. Out of this came unanimous agree- 
ient that the Provincial Secretary’s position should be a full-time one with 
sufficient staff to do the necessary stenographic work. 


Olds School of Agriculture 
Uses Farm Forum 


Several of our Agricultural Colleges make a point of organizing Farm 
Forum groups among their students but Olds School of Agriculture in 
\lberta is actually using Farm Forum as the basis of one of its courses. 
lhe plan is experimental and therefore subject to change. 

The Principal of the School, Mr. Fred N. Miller, reports that they 
follow the Farm Forum topics and use the discussion method. Each class 
is divided into four or five divisions, each division having a rotating chair- 
man. One division is given responsibility for introducing a given subject 
and leading the discussion. The division acts as a discussion panel. About 
two-thirds of the way through the period the discussion is thrown open to 
the whole class. 

Mr. Miller says, “We have found that this system gives the student 
responsibility and it certainly has created an interesting discussion.” 

The students use “Farm Forum Guide” as background material for 
their discussions. 

The Principal says, however, that there are certain drawbacks : 

They have only one period a week, so if for any reason they miss a 

class, they fall behind the National Farm Radio Forum Schedule. 

One of the classes is too large to lend itself favourably to the discussion 

method. 


In spite of these drawbacks the Principal thinks that the students are 


enjoying the course more than the former course given in rural sociology. 
The main reasons for this are that the Farm Forum topics are “live” and 
concern the farmers to-day; and the students have the opportunity to 
participate actively in the course. 


FARM FORUM SECRETARIES AT 
C.F.A. CONFERENCE, BROCKVILLE 


Standing: James McFall, Alberta Secre- 
tary; Floyd Griesbach, Quebec Secretary; 
Jim McLean, Manitoba Secretary. 


Seated: Joseph Galway, National Sec- 
retary; Clare Burt, Ontario Secretary; Leo 
Mclsaac, Maritime Secretary. 





Calling All 


Citizens 


EVALUATION 


A questionnaire was mailed out to Citizens’ Forum people across Canada 
shortly after the New Year. Its purpose was to find out what the groups 
thought about the broadcasts before Christmas. Seven questions were asked 
and the result should be interesting to people interested in Citizens’ Forum. 

247 forms were returned. This is probably too small a number from 
which to determine a true cross-section of Canadian opinion about Citizens’ 
Forum, particularly since the replies were made from the standpoint of 
those interested mainly in the group discussion aspect of the project ; how 
ever, in a sense, the response of Forum people is more valid than the re- 
sponse of an equal number of casual listeners would be. Not only have they 
followed the broadcasts regularly, but very likely they have listened to 
them more critically than the average listener would. 

The first question was: “On the whole, do you find that the Citizens’ 
Forum broadcasts this year were more interesting or less interesting than 
broadcasts of past years?” The reaction was decisive on this question. 194 
thought the broadcasts were more interesting; only 11 thought they were 
less interesting. 

For the second question, we asked the people who thought the series was 
better why they thought so. The opinion was that better speakers were 
primarily responsible for the improvement. This reason was scored 675 
points. A longer broadcast time and more interesting topics ran about 
equal for second choice with 586 and 585 points respectively. The initial 
statements by speakers before the panel discussion, stood fourth in import- 
ance with 434 points ; audience question period was fifth with 370; the effect 
of the live audience applause, etc. and good chairmanship were in 6th and 
7th places with about 100 points. 

The most popular broadcast was “Psychology versus the Hairbrush.” 
The second most popular was on National Planning ; the third, the Teaching 
Profession, and the fourth, our Immigration Policy. 

Question five was, “Did you find that the first two broadcasts were 
better than the others?” 96 said “No”; 75 said “Yes.” 183 people thin! 
the new type of broadcast makes for better group discussion ; 27 do not. 
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The last question was a very important one. It was “If the time given 
to the various parts of the broadcast were to be changed, which of the 
following changes would you prefer?” (1) Less time for questions from 
the audience? 106 people would make this change. (2) Less time for initial 
statements by the speakers? 33 people would limit the time devoted to 
this section of the program. (3) 30 thought the broadcast arrangement is 
satisfactory as it is and (4) only 20 would wish to cut down on the time 
given to panel discussion among the speakers. 

If we can draw any conclusion from this questionnaire, it would appear 
that the success of the broadcasts this year has depended less on the in- 
novations, e.g., audience question period, etc., than on better general pro- 
gram planning and topic selection. We may conclude from this that, if 
the audience question period is to be retained, more time will have to be 
devoted to improving the techniques in handling questions, both on the 
part of the chairmen and those who handle questions from the floor. 


Questions from the Audience 

Readers may be interested in knowing what is involved in “handling 
questions from the floor.” Everyone who enters the hall is handed a slip 
of paper on which the names of the speakers are listed and numbered in 
the order in which they are to speak. There are spaces for the questioner’s 
name and for the name of the speaker to whom the question is directed. 
Members of the audience are required to write out their questions and are 
asked to limit them to about 25 words. The main reason for having the 
questions written is to ensure brevity. 

About one-third of the way through the broadcast, ushers (usually 
appointed by the sponsoring organization), begin to scrutinize each 
question. They eliminate a question for only two reasons: if it is not a 
question but an assertion of fact, or if it is not on the subject. Beyond 
these two considerations, there is absolutely no censorship of questions. 

In order that no speaker will be neglected in the question period, the 
ushers mark a roman numeral at the top right-hand corner of each form, 
corresponding to the number of the speaker to which the question is 
iddressed. In this way, it is possible for the person handling the microphone 
on the floor to choose questions in rotating order and thus allow each 
member of the panel to participate. This is another reason why it is best 
to have the questions written out. 

A good case might be made for selecting questions to appear on the 
ir; however, this has not been done so far because we have been afraid that 
members of the audience would suspect that our motives were based on 


a desire to censor rather than a desire to get the most provocative questions 
before the panel. It may be essential in future to develop some process 
whereby questions can be selected in the interests of a better broadcast. 
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CO-OP NEWSPAPER 


A new newspaper has recently ap- 


peared in Winnipeg which is de- 
scribed as “the world’s first news- 
paper owned and controlled by its 
readers.” Nearly two years ago a 
group of eleven men and one woman, 
representative of farmers, trade 
unionists and the professions, came 
together to form a provisional Board 
of Directors of the Winnipeg Citi- 
zen Cooperative Publishing Compa- 
ny Limited. They secured the neces- 
sary capital for the undertaking by 
the slow process of educating people 
to the idea of cooperation and the 


value of democratic control of the 


“é 


press. Their slogan was, “Press re- 
form by democratic control; demo- 
cratic control by cooperation.” 

1948, 11,000 
people had purchased shares, invest- 
ing $120,000. A capital of $175,000 


is the immediate objective. Demo- 


$y «mid-January, 


cratic control is assured by the rule 
“one man, one vote” at every stage 
of the organization. The members, 
who, although predominantly from 
organized labor, represent a fair 
cross-section of societv, are organ- 


ized into districts from which they 
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elect delegates to an annual meeting, 
where they in turn elect a Board of 
Directors who have full responsi 
bility for running the newspaper. 
They have engaged a staff of experi- 
enced newspapermen. Upon them 
will devolve the duty of interpreting 
the convictions and aspirations which 
the 
Company to give it their support. 


have induced the members of 


FOLK SCHOOLS 

A revival of interest in folk schools 
is expected to result in several new 
experiments along that line during 


the coming months. Folk schools 
were started in rural Ontario about 
Mr. and Mrs. 


Leonard Harman but were a casual- 


ten years ago by 


ty of war. The Youth Department of 
the Manitoba Federation of Agri 
culture and Cooperation has beet 
sponsoring folk schools for the last 
few years and in December Miss 
Helen Matheson brought the stor) 
back to Ontario. The first result was 
a week’s school on Manitoulin Island 
in March, sponsored by the Mami 
toulin Cooperative. About twenty 
voung men and women of the Island 


spent a week together in a big farm 





use, Sharing the housekeeping, 
stening to W. G. Nicholson and 
ther leaders who brought their ex- 
perience in farm problems and the 
cooperative movement, joining in 
music and recreation, and best of all, 
liscussing—and discussing. 


RADIO SURVEY 

The Education Chairman of the 
National 1.0.D.E. has recently re- 
leased the results of a questionnaire 
on radio distributed to all their chap- 
ters across the Dominion. She reports 
that “it was both surprising and dis- 
concerting to find many women tak- 
ing the attitude that radio is no con- 
theirs.” The report should 
give both the CBC and the Canadian 
\ssociation of 


cern of 


Broadcasters con- 
siderable “food for thought.” Nine- 
ty-seven percent of the women were 
of the opinion that the CBC exer- 
cises too much control now and that 
monopoly would not be in the best 
interests of the Canadian people, nor 
even in the best interest of radio. 
Independent stations are performing 
\ public service by catering to local 
interests, giving local news, support- 
ing local talent and community pro 


jects. 


The CBC was credited with pro- 


viding a better balanced program 
than the privately-owned stations, 
hecause it has greater resources ; the 
CBC programs of music, drama and 
stories were considered superior ; 
CBC newscasts and commentators 
vere highly rated. The twenty-five 
uggestions for improving programs 
nay well be studied and acted upon 
all program planners. 


The report ends with a plea that 
we think carefully before yielding to 
the pressure for commercially-owned 
broadcasting networks in Canada 
which would inevitably result in an 
increase in commercially-sponsored 
programs. 


YOUNG LISTENERS 

The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene is responsible for a recently 
released survey on “Radio Program 
Preferences of Canadian Children,” 
which will interest parents who 
worry about the listening tastes of 
young Johnny. 

The survey, done in October 1946, 
compares the listening interests of: 

(a) 4315 school children in nine 
cities across Canada, with those of 
466 juvenile delinquents 
cities ; 

(b) 720. children considered 
“troublesome” or “shy” by their 
teachers, with those of 2595 children 
considered “normal.” 

Questionnaires were given to the 
children to the three 
favorite radio programs, in order of 
preference. Extent of popularity of 
these programs was checked by ask- 
ing the child to check each of fifteen 
listed “thriller” programs and five 
others as “heard three times or 


more.” heard “once or twice,” or 
” 


in the 


determine 


“heard never.” According to school 
district and father’s occupation they 
were “middle,” or 
socio-economic _ status. 


Teachers assisted bv filling out a 


rated “high,” 
“low” in 


questionnaire to indicate pupils re- 
sarded as “troublesome” or “shv.” 
The sample was as follows: the 





school group was evenly divided be- 
tween boys and girls and covered 
grades 5 to 10, with rather more 
children in the upper grades than 
the lower. One half were in the 
lower socio-economic group, one 
third in the middle, and one sixth in 
the upper. The juvenile delinquents 
were 82% boys, and concentrated in 
the higher ages, lower grades, and 
low socio-economic group — differ- 
ences which are typical of the delin- 
quent population in general. 

The findings, in brief, showed that : 
1. Certain ‘thriller’ programs—par- 
ticularly Superman, The Shadow, 


The Green Hornet, The Hermit’s 


Cave—are definitely more popular 


with delinquent boys than with non- 
delinquent boys. There is no evi- 
dence that such programs contribute 
to delinquency, but it is suggested 
that the crudeness and lack of sub- 
tlety appeal to children of limited 
intelligence, who make up a large 
proportion of the delinquent group. 
These differences are not found with 
respect to other “thrillers,” and there 
are no clear-cut differences between 
delinquent and non-delinquent girls. 
2. Among the whole school sample 
(ages 10 to 15) thriller programs 
rank second to comedy programs in 
popularity. They are particularly 
popular with boys, younger children, 
lower grades, and those of lower 
socio-economic status. 

children 
listen to thriller programs generally 
child- 
difference 


latter 


3. “Troublesome” school 
more than “shy” or “normal” 
rer do, and there is little 
in listening between the two 
classifications. 


A complete list of statistical tind 
ings, questionnaire forms, and anu 
lysis and interpretation of the find 
ings are contained in the report, to 
gether with short descriptions of th: 
content and nature of the most popu 
lar programs. 

Copies of the survey may be o} 
tained through: Dr. Clarence M. 
Hincks, General Director, Nationa! 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1!1 
St. George Street, Toronto. 


NEW ARRIVAL 

Volume I, Number 1 of the eager 
ly awaited Canadian Index has ar- 
rived. The Index, published by the 
Canadian Library Association, is 
described on its cover as “a Guide to 
Canadian Periodicals.” In the pre 
face, Dr. Lamb, president of the 
Association, states that it is hoped. 
by degrees, “to make the Jndex a 
guide to educational and document- 
ary films, worthwhile pamphlets. 
radio scripts, prints, etc. In a word, 
we shall attempt to make the /ndea 
a clue to the whereabouts of material 
that may be needed, regardless of th 
precise medium in which it may 
have appeared.” 

At present the Index covers fifty 
four magazines (including Foop For 
THOUGHT), 
French. Its 


twelve of them in 


genuine bilingualism 
should be noted as a significant con 
tribution to Canadian unity. 

The publication was made possibl 
by a grant-in-aid from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. It is up 
to Canadians to demonstrate their 
appreciation of this generosity and 


of the initiative of the Canadian 





brary Association by making the 
[Index self-supporting within three 
It should not take us that 
long to recognize its indispensa- 
bility. 


years. 


RACE RELATIONS INSTITUTE 

The Canadian Jewish Congress, 
the Japanese Canadian Citizens As- 
sociation, the Joint Labor Committee 
to Combat Racial Intolerance, and 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation are 
sponsoring a Race Relations Insti- 
tute in Toronto on April 16, 17 and 
18. The purpose of the Institute is 
threefold: to educate the public on 
the need of improving race relations ; 
to undertake interracial action pro- 
jects to combat discrimination in 
Toronto; and to train people to work 
in this field. Among the speakers 
will be Mr. Bayard Rustin of the 
U.S. Fellowship of Reconciliation 
Mr. Willard S. 


and Townsend, 


International President of the United 
Transport Service Employees Un- 
ion, There will be reports on action 
projects and a cultural program. 


VISUAL EDUCATION WORKSHOP 

In January the National Film 
Board and the Department of Ex- 
tension of the University of Alberta 
jointly sponsored a regional work- 
shop in visual education in Leth- 
bridge. The full two-day program 
covered such topics as organizing a 
film council, previewing and evalu- 
ating films, films as tools in adult 
education, using visual aids in the 
classroom. There was also practical 
demonstration and training in the 
use of audio-visual equipment. Tak- 
ing part were members of the staff 
of the National Film Board, the Uni- 
versity of Alberta Department of 
Extension, and the Alberta Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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UNESCO 
NOTES 


Unesco’s Hylean Amazon project 
is to many people the most interest- 
ing part of its program; to others it 
has seemed impractical and extrava- 
gant. At the Mexico City Conference 
of UNEsco two scientists, a biologist 
and a bio-physicist, advanced con- 
vincing arguments for undertaking 
the project. They pointed out that 
if the Amazon basin, which is twice 
the size of the Mississippi basin, 
could be brought into food produc- 
tion, the would be able to 
support its population, whicli is not 
possible with its present resources. 
the 
Institute 


world 


Amazon _Inter- 
“the 


international 


Furthermore, 
is 


national 


first 


world’s 
truly scientific 
undertaking.” 

Recently the National 
Research Center of Denver (Gallup 


Opinion 


Poll) did a survey on Unesco. They 
conclude: 


The college-educated, professional 
and managerial workers and those 
in the upper-income bracket do not 
need to have the principles of inter- 
national understanding stressed .. . 
action should be the main point of 
emphasis. The less well educated. 
the poorer people, the manual 
workers, and the farmers need to be 
convinced that there a way to 
peace .. . They are the hardest to 
reach. They do not belong to organ- 
ized groups and they are relatively 
inarticulate .. . They are the people 
who have not vet heard of UNesco, 
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but who must now be mobilized for 
true world cooperation. They must 
be reached before UNEsco can pro- 
mote a real people’s peace program. 

On this subject an editorial in the 


Christian Science Monitor com- 


mented: 


We should not like to follow Mr. 
Gallup as he polled average folk 
for their opinions on UNEsco, their 
knowledge of its work . . . Something 
ought to be done to make UNEsco as 
familiar as MGM_’s Leo or Disney's 
Duck. The secretariat last year came 
up with a proposal that might have 
helped do this through international 
festivals, concerts, and so forth. But 
showmanship has had to take a place 
in the queue while more studious 
approaches to UNEsco’s target were 
being considered ... The people who 
take their circuses too seriously are 
the folk who need most to be led to 
the solid nutriment which UNEsco 
offers . . . The idea behind UNEsco 
is simple to the point of being folksy 
it is that if mankind gets enough 
opportunity to exchange ideas, 
will be less likely to exchange bullets 





SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Evaluation of Slides, 
md Motion Pictures for Church 
se is the thoroughly descriptive 
title of a pamphlet just published by 
the Committee on Audio-Visual Edu- 
ition of the Department of Christ- 
in Education of the Canadian 
Council of Churches. About 75 sets 

slides, an equal number of film 
strips, and 125 16 mm. films are in- 
luded. The instructions are extreme- 
ly brief and not 


Film Strips 


descriptive. They 
indicate for what age group the films 
ire suitable and for what type of 
education—whether _ for 
worship, for 


Christian 


classroom teaching in 


Sunday Schools, for leadership train- 


They also 
is obtainable 


ng, ete. indicate where 
the film in Canada and 
he rental or purchase price. 
The materials are rated A, B, C 
content; 1, 2, or 3 for technical 
tality. The ratings are inclined to 
on the side of generosity, but 
ill be useful to the churches in their 
lificult task of finding suitable audio- 
visual aids to religious education. The 
rious denominations in the Council 
Churches are distributing copies 
the pamphlet to every parish in 
Dominion. Through the Joint 
nning Commission of the C.A.A.E., 
hey will be available to public lib- 
ries, film councils and recreation 
ectors. 


» February issue of the Bulletin 
Canadian Librarv Association 


contains much interesting material 
on films. The use of libraries as 
custodians and distributors of films is 
no longer a rare and startling pheno- 
menon. There are now 97 public librar- 
ies in Canada lending films. Naturally 
this development poses a great many 
problems for the libraries. First there 
is the item of cost; films are far more 
expensive to buy than books. For- 
tunately the number of films which 
libraries can buy is supplemented by 
the extended loan services of the 
National Film Board and the Nation- 
al Film Society. 

Then there are all sorts of prob- 
lems of handling films—storage, 
cataloguing, screening, charges and 
bookkeeping, etc.—which require ex- 
perimentation before the best methods 
may be evolved. Publicity and pro- 
motion of the use of films require a 
new kind of effort on the part of the 
libraries. 

Finally, the library as the custodian 
and dispenser of films has to estab- 
lish a new kind of co-operative rela- 
tion with other community organi- 
zations—the film council if there is 
one, and other organizations using 
films in programs. 

These and other matters concerning 
the adoption of films by libraries are 
discussed in this issue of the Bul- 
letin. As always it is a joy to read 
because of the beauty of its typo- 
graphy and the cleverness and hu- 


mor of its illustrations. A single issue 





of the Bulletin is fifty cents; sub- 
scription to non-members of the As- 
sociation, $3.00. Address: 46 Elgin 
St., Ottawa. 


Earlier, in 


November 1947, the 
Library 


Journal of the American 
Library Association, (62 West 45th 
St., New York 19, N.Y.) produced a 
manual on Films in Public Libraries 
which surely is, or should be, avail- 
able in all libraries lending films. 


Critical reviews of 36 non-theatri- 
cal films about problems in 
management relations, 
co-operatives and 


labor- 
agriculture, 
democracy are 


featured in the current issue of Film 
Forum Review, the discussion film 
quarterly published by the Instivate of 
Adult Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The 36 films 
included in the Review's Winter 
Issue were rated most valuable in a 
group of almost 100 films screened. 
Among the motion pictures related to 
problems in labor-management rela- 
tions selected by the Review are Men 
Against Money, in which the CIO 
presents some of labor’s grievances 
against capital, and Crossroads for 
America, a film about communist in- 
filtration into labor unions produced 
by the Research Institute of America. 


REVIEWS 


Gentleman's 
tury Fox. 


Agreement, 20th Cen- 

Hollywood has recently turned its 
attention to a problem which now 
seems to be concentrated, in its most 
malicious form, in the great demo- 
North America. First in 
Crossfire, the story was told of the 
way in which socially ingrained at- 
titudes result in 
haviour. 


cracies of 


unreasoning  be- 
A man murders another for 
no_other reason than that his victim 
is Jewish. In Gentleman’s Agreement, 
the current treatment of the problem, 


which may be showing soon at your 
neighborhood theatre, a fuller analy- 
sis of the attitudes underlying Anti- 
Semitism and their effect, 
taken. 


is under- 


We make no headway by deploring 
prejudice, nor by condemning dis- 
criminatory practices. We cannot 
legislate it out of existence. The true 
problem is not in the outward mani- 
festations of discrimination, but in 
the attitudes and ‘beliefs’ which pro- 
duce them. The chief difficulty is the 
general conviction that Christians 
are ‘superior’ to Jews. The film’s 


most valuable contribution is that it 
stresses that these attitudes exist even 
in many of the ‘good’ people who de- 
cry prejudice, and constitute the 
hope for its disappearance. These 
people, all unaware, help to perpetuate 
the legend of distinction. They will 
argue, when pressed, that Anti-Semi- 
tism is too general a disease to b 
capable of remedy by the individual 
that it is wisest to accept this fact, and 
realize that the individual is helpless 
against it. 

The film’s answer to this, less satis- 
factory than the presentation, is that 
individuals should take positive action 
when faced with Anti-Semitic feeling, 
whether in themselves or in others 
Just what this action may mean 11 
each of the many situations likely t 
occur is not clear. Nor does it seem 
likely that many of the ‘unconscious’ 
Anti-Semites will be faced with th 
same type of emotional pressure 
which the heroine in the picture 1s 
subjected. One is forced to the con- 
clusion that the solution lies in noth- 
ing less than the wholesale removal 
of the popular misconceptions about 





ce. This in turn depends both on 
and association, and the 
fforts of many individuals. 

[here’s a good deal of box office 
ballyhoo in this picture, and an ex- 
number of clinches, but the 
‘ombination of documentary and en- 
ertainment values will at least en- 
sure that it will be widely seen. 

The story writer who 
vccepts an assignment for a series on 
\nti-Semitism. In order to get a ‘new 

gle’, he claims to be Jewish, forthe 
luration—of—his assignment. In this 
role, he comes to understand humilia- 
Anti-Semitism in his 
fewish secretary, and finds that Cathy, 
the girl he loves, professes hatred of 
prejudice but under reveals 
that she’s glad she’s not Jewish. Some 

the situations are contrived, and 
the dénouement unconvincing, but 
Gentleman's Agreement will eertainty 
provoke soul-searching on the 
part of the Cathy’s, and may shake up 
those whose habitual prejudice is not 
rdinarily touched by argument or 


lucation 


essive 


concerns a 


ion, discovers 


stress 


some 


liscussion. 

You will find this movie an ex- 
remely good analysis of one aspect of 
an’s failure to live in peace—and 
me which immediate 
stuck for a 
rogram some night, we suggest you 
Gentleman’s 
afterwards assemble 


exists in 
If you're 


your 


surroundings. 


take your group to see 
and 


ver coffee to 


lgreement, 
discuss it. 
jie 
“ONE WORLD” FILMS 
In Cincinnati the Film Council and 
he Committee for the United Na- 
ns co-operated in a Film Festival 
United National Films. Of the 
Ims shown, the following have been 
viewed in Food for Thought: 
Peoples Charter, Dec., 1947, p. 38. 
Boundary Lines, Jan., 1948, p. 42. 
Seeds of Destiny, April 1947, p. 37. 
n additon to this last, we recom- 
end Hungry Minds, March 1948.) 


Two others shown at the Festival 
are reviewed herewith: 

One World or None, 16 mm., black 
and white, 9 min., produced by 
Philip Ragan, 1947, with the tech- 
nical assistance of the Federation 
of American Atomic Scientists. 

Tuis film has considerable emotional 

impact, but, because it is so short, it 

is especially desirable to use it in 
combination with other films on re- 
lated And none is more 
closely related than the subject of the 

United Nations and international or- 

ganization. For the message of One 

World or None is that all nations 

must unite to control atomic energy 

or invite destruction. 

This message is conveyed for the 
most part by animations, with a few 
photographic shots of the actual 
damage wrought by atomic war for 
realistic effect. The film traces the 
history of warfare from the days of 
Alexander the Great, 
armed with swords fought singly, to 
the present time when it is possible 
for an bomb to kill 100,000 
3y means of maps we see the 


subjects. 


mass 


when soldiers 


atom 
people. 
destructive effect one bomb could have 
on such New York, Chi- 
and San Francisco. 

The research which led to the 
manufacture of the bomb was inter- 
national in character, depending on 
the work of scientists of many na- 
tions including Japan, Germany, 
Russia, Great Britain and the United 
States. No nation can expect to 
maintain a monopoly of the atomic 
bomb. Hence the urgency of the need 
to develop international control. 
Without it, catastrophe is inevitable. 
The death, 
one none. 

The brevity of the film precludes 
any presentation of the various pro- 
posals for the control of atomic en- 
which should be dealt with in 
the discussion afterward. Much good 


cities as 


cago, 


choice is clear: life or 


world or 


ergy, 





pamphlet material on the subject is 


available for leader and participants. 


Brotherhood of Man, 16 mm., color, 
10° min. produced by United Pro- 
ductions of America, 1947. 

Tue hero of this film is Henry, a 

droll character, who wakes 

up one morning to find the world in 
his own backyard, literally. His first 
delighted curiosity is quickly sub- 
merged by a terrifying realization 
that these people are different. The 
resentment is mutual and a fight en- 
sues. 


cartoon 


Some one suddenly wonders 
why and Henry raises all the usual 
questions about color, strength, brain, 
blood. He is given the scientific an- 
swer that there are no 
differences; the 


fundamental 
differences between 
groups are only those which have de- 
veloped because of their separation— 
cultural, and religious differ- 
ences which are only “frills.” The 
things they all have in common are 
much 


social 


more home, 


little 


important: love, 
worship. So, with a 
good sense and _ tolerance, people 
should all be able to live together 
peacefully and work together for a 
better world. 

This is a lively interesting presen- 
tation of the scientific facts contained 
in the pamphlet, “Races of Mankind.” 
It should provide plenty of material 
for fruitful 


family, 


discussion. 


film, also on the 

theme is: 

Our Shrinking World, 16 mm., black 
and white, 10 min., produced by 
Young Films. 


Another 
world” 


“one 


America 
Tus film is suitable for less sophis- 
ticated audiences. It depicts in an in- 
teresting 
taken place in 

communication to 


have 
and 
world 


which 
transportation 
make the 
progressively smaller. It makes the 
point plainly that, when the world 
shrinks, all people become neighbors 


way changes 


and should learn to live together as 
good neighbors. 

Taking Our Shrinking World as 
a point of departure, discussio1 
might deal with such questions as 
how the growth of modern com- 
munications can be used for building 
world peace, what UNESCO is doing 
in this field, etc. The film could also 
be used as an introduction to a series 
on modern inventions and improve- 
ments. 


NEWSREEL 


Eyewitness—16mm., sound, black and 
white, 10 minutes, newsreel pro- 
duced monthly by the National Film 
Board. Available in all Public 
Libraries handling films. 

THE purpose of these monthly news- 
reels is to show interesting happenings, 
people and places in Canada. The aim 
is to present facts concisely, free from 
editorial interpretation. They are of 
sufficient general interest to be shown 
te almost any gathering. (Four have 
appeared to date.) 

The first film in the series contains 
four reports: (a) First shipment of 
milk for International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. Enough of the pro- 
cess of preparation is shown to make it 
instructive. Canadians should be inter- 
ested and proud to see some of the 
things that are being done for the 
relief of Europe. (b) Churchill—mo- 
dern port in the sub-Arctic wilderness. 
Some interesting views of this port 
are shown, including the modern grain 
elevators and the shipping of grain— 
nearly five million bushels of grain 
were shipped in the past year. (c) 
Hubbards, N.S., and the tuna fishing 
industry. Fishermen are shown going 
out in row boats and gathering in nets 
the large fighting tunas. (d) Seed 
harvest in British Columbia. The 
growing of flowers and vegetables for 
seed in a fertile valley in the southern 


(Continued on pag? 48) 





ndustry and Humanity, A Study in 
the Principles Underlying Indus- 
trial Reconstruction, by W. L. 
Mackenzie King. The Macmillan 
Company, Toronto, 1947. 270 pages. 
$4.00. 

[HERE is grim parallel between 
‘onditions as they existed when /n- 
justry and Humanity was first pub- 
lished in 1918 and the situation today. 
Then (as now) there was deep con- 
sciousness that the end of an éra had 
reached. The minds of men 
groping towards a solution of 
the problems of reconstruction, and 
Mr. King’s study in the art of Media- 
and Conciliation a trem- 
endous impression upon contemporary 
thought. Today, when the nations are 
again seeking effective means 
to develop and maintain industrial 
ind international peace, the re-issue 
if this book is timely on at least two 
points. In the field of analysis it is 
s pertinent as it was in 1918, and 
provides a measure- 
we can evaluate our 
towards the solution of 


a 


been 


vere 


tion made 


nce 


to a degree it 
ent by which 
rogress 
momic problems. 

Mr. traces the relationship 
between industrial problems and _ in- 
ernational politics. “Industrial and 
nternational problems are warp and 

of of modern world intercourse. 
hey constitute the obverse and re- 

rse of a world problem of human 
lations, in which political and in- 
ustrial considerations are insepar- 
bly intertwined.” The world is seen 
a universe of competing civiliza- 


King 
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itons, competing races, and compet- 
ing standards. As bad money drives 
out good, so will inferior labor and 
social standards inevitably drive down 
superior standards unless this prin- 
ciple is realized and strenuous efforts 
made to check it. 

More than thirty years of economic 
tribulation, culminating in six years 
of devastating war, have intensified 
every problem that existed in 1918, 
and. attested the futility of our efforts 
to resolve them. Yet we cannot say 
that have not made progress. 
Across the years an _ impressive 
structure of social and labor legisla- 


we 


tion has been built since the days 


sé 


when “voung Mr. King” shocked 
Canadian lethargy by his investiga- 
tions into the conditions in the sweat- 
ed garment industries and  death- 
dealing match factories. In the inter- 
national field, it is not without sig- 
nificance that, when little else sur- 
vived the wreck of the League of 
Nations, the International Labor 
Office has carried on its work con- 
tinuously. 

The thoughtful reader, however, 
will be impressed by the fact that 
even great progress in science and leg- 
islation has failed to solve the problem 
of human relations. Where then shall 
we look for help? 

Mr. King believes that the 
cannot survive without wide ac- 
ceptance of the principles of Christian 
ethics. If allowed to exist in any part 
of the world, the Rule of Force will 
drive out the Rule of Investigation, 


world 


a 





Conciliation and Mediation, which is 
our only hope for the future. 

These are not the findings of an 
idealistic visionary but of a practical 
man who has spent a lifetime grap- 
pling with the problems of men and 
nations. All who place their hope in 
the Christian interpretation of life— 
the thinkers, 
idealists 


teachers and practical 

politics and labor—will 
find encouragement and much valu- 
able source material in Jndustry and 
Humanity. 


in 


CHRISTINE S. WHITE 


Youth, Marriage & the Family, re- 
port of the Canadian Youth Com- 
mission, Ryerson Press, 
1948. $2.00 

THe Canadian Youth Commission, 

believing that “upon the stability of 

the family, more than on anything 
the welfare of the nation de- 
pends” have brought out this report 
on family life. It combines the views 
of youth with the expert knowledge 
of specialists in this field. Recorded 
interviews with 170 young people 

15-24 years of age, from both rural 

and urban districts across Canada, 

together with 83 briefs submitted by 

Youth Groups, form the basis of the 

report of the young people’s views. 

The specialists speak with authority 

and in considerable detail. It im- 

pressive to see so much valuable in- 


Toronto, 


else, 


is 


formation under one cover, and truly 


remarkable to find the book, never- 
theless, very readable and challenging. 

The material is well organized. The 
contents are divided into four parts: 
(1) The Canadian Familv Today (2) 
What the Young People Have to Say 
about the Family (3) Means of Im- 
proving Family Life (4) Recommen- 
dations to Governments, Educational 
Authorities, Churches, Welfare and 
Other Organizations. 

The first section gives a fascinat- 
ing analysis of trends in family life in 
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Canada, past and present. It 
how pioneer family life has been 
changed by the growth of urban i: 
dustrialization. The family has d 
creased in size, has become more de- 
mocratic, and the traditional func 
tions of economic production, edu- 
cation, recreation and protection of 
its members, have been lost to a 
large degree by the family. It is 
claimed that this loss has been offset 
by a greater provision for the emo- 
tional needs of the members of the 
family: “Emotional ties, voluntarily 
accepted, serve as the chief guarantee 
of family solidarity.” 

The views of youth on family liie 
are on the whole quite conservative 
and conventional, but they form an 
interesting study. Young people and 
specialists agree to a remarkable de- 
gree on what makes for good parent- 
child relationships. The chief sources 
of dissatisfaction with family life are 
listed by young people in the follow- 
ing order: (1) insufficient income, 
particularly as it limited educational 
opportunity (2) dominating or re- 
strictive behaviour in parents and 
(3) quarrelling between parents. 


sho. 


The report has gone carefully into 
the matter of how clergy, teachers. 
doctors, psychologists and __ social 
workers must play their part in co- 
operation with parents in an all-out 
effort to improve family life. The 
chapter on Family Life Education is 
very constructive, showing what has 
been accomplished up to date, and pre- 
senting the challenge to do all that 
can be done to “break the vicious 
circle of immature parents producing 
socially maladjusted children, who in 
turn prove to be inadequate mothers 
and fathers.” 

Although we may be optimistic and 
trust that the greater provision for 
the emotional needs of its members 
will serve as a new basis for famil) 
solidarity, facts prove only too plain- 





that at the present time family soli- 
ity is in a pretty shaky condition 
many of our homes, and this is 
und to have a serious effect on the 
‘tional development of the citizens 
tomorrow. We must do more than 
erely lament the increasing number 
{ divorces and separations, the many 
inhappy and disturbed homes. To 
se who are seeking a solution to 
this problem, and who want to do 
heir share in improving family life 
Canada, this book is recommended. 
provides accurate information and 
careful interpretations. It is so organ- 
zed that it should lend itself readily 
» group study. 


HELEN CrAwW MITCHELL, M.D. 


Henry's Backyard, by Ruth Bene- 
dict and Gene Weltfish, Henry 
Schuman, 20 East 70th St., New 
York. 1948. $2.00 
[iis is a picture-book version of the 
excellent pamphlet Races of Mankind 
(Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N.Y., 30 pages, 10 cents), which 
states so clearly and vividly the 
scientific facts which should dispel 
forever the racist myths which plague 
ur civilization. Deservedly one of 
the most widely distributed and read 
any postwar pamphlet, Races of 
ukind is here reduced to its sim- 
plest possible terms for those whose 
reading will be forced no further 
the sub-titles of the pictorial 
wazines. The _ illustrations are 
lopted from the animated color-film 
Brotherhood of Man, reviewed else- 
here in this issue. 
would be a fine thing if a copy 
t this little book could be placed in the 
thee of every doctor and dentist in the 
nd. It is just the right length and ser- 
isness for waiting-room consumption 
| might there reach many people who 
uld otherwise never be exposed to 


message. 





New Books 


JOHN W. DAFOE 
By George V. Ferguson. “A fine 


picture of Dafoe as man and editor. 
Mr. Ferguson has done a magnifi- 
cent job.”—London Free Press. 
$2 25. 


Po eo. 


ECONOMICS AND LIFE 
By H. D. Chataway. A particu- 


larly timely book describing pro- 
posed reforms in the modern 
monetary system which would pre- 
vent a financial depression. $3.50. 


CANADA IN 
A NEW WORLD 
Edited by Eugene Forsey. The 
Couchiching Conference Addresses, 
1947. Those printed in full are by 
B. K. Sandwell, Leopold Infeld, 
Dorothy Fosdick, Kenneth R. Wil- 
son, and Harry M. Cassidy. $1.00. 


CANADA AND THE PAN- 
AMERICAN SYSTEM 


By F. H. Soward and A. M. 
Macaulay. Invaluable for every- 
one interested in either trade or 
diplomatic relations with Latin 
America. 60 cents. 
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PAMPHLETS 


ADULT EDUCATION 
A Report on Provincial Support of 
Adult Education in Nova Scotia, 
by Guy Henson, Director of Adult 
Education. Halifax, N.S., Depart- 
ment of Education, May 1946. 
THis pamphlet, which appeared 
nearly two years ago, deserves more 
widespread recognition than it 
for it contains much more 
than its ‘title and origin would sug- 
gest. It presents a detailed program 
for Nova Scotia, solidly rooted in 
the circumstances, institutions and 
local tastes of that province, but its 
fifty-seven pages have a general value 
in their thoughtful approach to the 
difficulty of supporting adult educa- 
tion through a government agency. 
The nub of the report lies in the six 


has 
received, 


pages on “The Democratic Principle 
of Freedom with Purpose,” a _ rea- 
soned preachment too well-knit and 
suggestive to be easily summarized. 
It concludes with three “ingredients” 
and_ three essential to 
public adult education. These are set 
against a background of the difficult 
beliefs on which democracy rests, 
including “the faith or reasoned belief 
that a majority of people, equipped 
to think for and having 
access to the best facts and opinions 


‘ 


“freedoms” 


themselves 


on given problems, will in the main 
make the right decisions.” 

A section on “The 
Organized for Education” 


Community 
stresses the 
school as a centre, partly because it is 
a costly piece of public property and 
few communities can afford a second, 


partly in the light of the Village Col- 
leges of rural England and experi- 
ence elsewhere. But, asks Dr. Hen- 
son, “the essential thing is, what will 
grow in our own soil? What do Nova 
Scotia people want?” He points out 
four possible organs of local initi- 
ative compatible with the aim of 
“friends educating one another”; “the 
sole guarantee of freedom with pur- 
pose lies in the local organization oi 
communities for education, with pr 
grams planned and run by the peopl 
themselves taking part.” 

In spite of all this, there has beer 
a trend to “Government Support oi 
Adult Education”, for reasons alread) 
sketched at the close of the sectior 
on “Present Agencies”: (1) educatior 
involves costs beyond “the purse o1 
purview” of citizens in community 
activity and of organizations, (2 
governments to-day are concerned 
with public welfare and have a legi 
timate interest in adult education as 
a democratic instrument of progress 
and (3) “it is in the public interest that 
large sections of the population not 
yet organized and served by the vol- 
untary bodies be assisted by the pro- 
motion of adult education.” Measures 
to resolve the dilemma suggest fiv 
methods of government  assistanc 
which have become accepted as proper 
and effective. In regard to adminis- 
trative machinery, Dr. Henson n 
a trend toward separate Boards rather 
than Divisions within Department of 
Education. 

Part III, “Prospects 





itlines the composition and functions 
such a Board, and then offers 
further concrete proposals to be 
idopted meanwhile “as a beginning 
with Provincial support and leader- 
ship in what promises to be a gradual 
xtension among the adult population 
the conscious habit of continued 
self-education as a natural part of 
living.” 
Here Dr. Henson 
cal initiative may be _ expressed 
“the School Board, a citi- 
zens’ committee, an inclusive organi- 
local council for Adult 
and reaffirms his stand 
initiative and control in 
self-education... lies with 
the individual, the voluntary group 
ind institution, and the local 
munity.” (page 41) 
\ltogether, a pamphlet to be widely 
ind re-read. 
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LABOR ISSUES 

The Labor Struggle, A Citizen’s 
Business, edited by Jarvis M. Mc- 
Curdy, published by the Young 
Men’s Committee, National Council 
of Y.M.C.A.’s of Canada. 24 pages. 
10 cents. 


THERE is an intriguing story behind 
the production of this unassuming 
little pamphlet which seeks to en- 
courage public discussion of labor 
problems “by providing a working 
model of a successful study group in 
action. 

In the fall of 1946 the Lakeshore 
Y.M.C.A. So-Ed Community Col- 
lege, realizing that “in the final an- 
alysis most of Labor’s troubles walk 
on two legs”, initiated a short series 
of discussions on labor problems. 
The project was planned in consul- 
tation with representatives of labor 
and management, and the condensed 
addresses of the various speakers 





Among the distinguished books shortly to be issued by 


the University of Toronto Press are 


The Values of Life, a group of essays by the late 
E. J. Urwick, edited by A. J. Irving; 
Tess in the Theatre, by Marguerite Roberts, 


which contains hitherto unpublished plays 


based on Hardy’s novel; 


Of Irony, Especially in Drama by G. G. Sedgewick— 


a new edition in specially designed format of this 


choice volume. It will be our endeavour to present 
these books carefully edited, well-designed, and 
produced in a pleasing manner. 

The University of Toronto Press 

Toronto, Canada 








(which provide the material for the 
booklet) present a challenging out- 
line of the fundamental differences 
between management and labor. 

In his introduction to The Labor 
Struggle Dr. McCurdy emphasizes 
the importance of public opinion as 
a prime factor in the solution of labor 
disputes. Both management and labor 
are showing an increasing tendency 
to appeal to the public for support, 
and much of the loss and bitterness 
ot labor struggles cou!d be avoided 
if the public would strive to under- 
stand the issues involved, instead of 
blindly taking sides in knock-down 
drag-out battles. 

A vital part of the problem, there- 
fore, lies in helping and encouraging 
the ordinary citizen to secure the 
necessary knowledge. In this field Dr. 
McCurdy believes that community 
clubs, Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.’s and in- 
formal study groups can render great 
service, and at the same time provide 
a great deal of interest—even fun— 
for their members, by opening contro- 
versial issues to public discussion. 

With no pretensions to presenting 
complete coverage of the many angles 
to the labor problem, the pamphlet 
provides concrete information and 
outlines the technique of organization 
for successful group study of topical 
issues. A useful bibliography and 
thought-provoking questionnaire are 


included. 


CHRISTINE S. WHITE 


COMMUNITY PLANNING 

Ianning, Suggestions for Canadian 
Communities, by John Bland. 
Published by Field Service Depart- 
ment, The Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, 530 Board of Trade 
Building, Montreal 1. $1.50. 


In several quarters a serious attempt 


made to consolidate and 
clarify our Canadian approach to com- 
munity planning. For our ideas on 
the subject we have had to draw up- 


is being 


on the literature and experience 
Britain and the U.S. Those two 
countries have been guided by widely 
different philosophies and have each 
worked out methods of town-planning 
appropriate to their ideals and to th. 
very different historical phases 
through which their cities have been 
passing. Canadians have been be- 
wildered by the need to determine 
which set of concepts should be pre- 
ferred. We are not yet ready for the 
wide measures of public control over 
land which are accepted in Britain 
and yet we resist the opportunist at- 
titudes which have made American 
cities the dismal things that they are. 
For inspiration we have neither the 
glories of the middle ages and the 
renaissance nor the richest rewards 
of land speculation. To add to our 
bewilderment, our own cultural 
divergences have made it difficult for 
an indigenous planning technique to 
emerge. 

Professor Bland’s 64-page expla- 
nation of town-planning may perhaps 
be regarded as one of the first serious 
attempts to provide the Canadian 
public with a statement of the basic 
and generally accepted aims and 
methods of community planning. He 
poses the questions commonly asked 
and, in his answers, sketches out the 
content of a comprehensive planning 
scheme and the organization required 
to carry it out. This provides a very 
useful document and the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce is to be con- 
gratulated on making this straight- 
forward exposition available at the 
reasonable price of $1.50. It provides 
a nucleus of information and sug- 
gestions which any community should 
be able to accept without contro- 
versy. It is a point of reference from 
which local discussions can start. It 
is to be particularly recommended for 
discussion groups. 


One of the difficulties in promoting 





better planning of communities 
that almost every constructive pro- 
sal invites the opposition of some 
sted interest in the ownership of 
nd or property; that is inherent in 
very nature of any effort to 
1ampion the public good against the 
rees of private gain. The distinctly 
lreary character of our urban areas, 
particularly of the new suburbs, is a 
nument to the endless compromises 
that must be made in this conflict 
ind to the continual evasions of those 
bold and startling steps without which 
vreat beauty and effectiveness are 
never to be achieved. It is not there- 
sufficient that our Canadian 
literature on planning should simply 
ffer the approved methods of com- 
mise. We sorely need the fiery 
zeal, the creative imagination, the 
passionate fanaticism by which great 
vorks are done. This is not said in crit- 
‘ism of Professor Bland’s most useful 
basic statement, but rather in the hope 
that he and the growing company of 
irchitectural modernists will now 
proceed to give us also the provoca- 
tive material that we need. The pub- 
lication under review will fill a valued 
place in the foundations. Now let us 
hear about the vivid and lively fabric 
that may be erected thereon. 


lore 


HuMPmREY CARVER 
CHINA 
Forging a New China, by Lawrence 
K. Rosinger. Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 22 East 38th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 35 cents. 
\VESTERN bewilderment about events 
China should be lessened by this 
booklet. Clear, brief and 
tual, Mr. Rosinger tells how some 
| customs of the Old China be- 
e fetters in latter days, while old 
s became unbearable. He outlines 
original objectives of the Repub- 
and indicates why many of those 
ctives still remain to be achieved. 


page 


47 


Westerners 
went 


have wondered what 
in the 1920's when the 
Republic seemed to enjoy a strong 
leadership plus a growing mass fol- 
lowing. They will read here the story 
of increasing disagreements regarding 
the basic purposes of the Revolution 
—<disagreements that were not dis- 
persed but rather set aside temporarily 
in 1937 in face of foreign aggression. 

In the war years millions of 
Chinese sacrificed life and land to 
the great vision of a united, free and 
reformed republic. Westerners could 
scarcely be expected to understand 
what was happening, for during the 
war they were presented not with the 
vision but only with a drama of China 
at war, with some good casting in 
stellar roles. They were not mistaken, 
however, about the potential strength 
of the Chinese government in war- 
time, for its internal and foreign 


wrong 


prestige was great; the big powers 
renounced extraterritoriality in 1942 
and China became one of the five per- 


manent members of the Security 
Council in 1945. The U.S.A. genuine- 
ly desired a united China for practi- 
cal reasons, as did the U.S.S.R. and 
Great Britain. But because of events 
elsewhere, most Americans increas- 
ingly saw China only as a factor in 
either the American or the Soviet 
orbit. The Chinese, on the other hand, 
were preoccupied with food, not doc- 
trines, and with reconstruction rather 
than foreign alliance. They tended to 
judge the political groups by their re- 
cords. 

In a vital section of the book the 
author sums up the records of the two 
major parties. The statement here is 
objective and the author points out 
that neither party displays anything 
resembling Anglo-American concepts 
of democracy and that both restrict 
civil liberties with ruthlessness. 
Government through clash of parties 
in election campaign, is almost un- 





known. The few who have experience 
in such concepts and machinery are 
hard-pressed by inflation and civil 
war and by restrictions of the basic 
freedoms. 

The book closes with an analysis 
of the conditions which made it ex- 
pedient and fairly safe even at the 
risk of American disapproval, to con- 
tinue civil strife instead of building 
a union. This section is not pleasant 
reading. American efforts to effect 
harmony have largely failed and, in- 
deed, perhaps no outside power can, 
of itself, bring peace to China. On 
certain specified bases, however, the 
U.S.A. can exercise a considerable 
influence which might contribute to 
unity. 

Western readers who spend an 
evening over these pages might well 
recall that the peoples of Asia, now 
groping their way along the road to 
freedom, constitute no inconsequential 
band of stragglers. They constitute 


exactly one-half of all humanity. 


LILLIAN THOMSON 


A useful little song book, which 
should be added to the lists published 
in the last issue of Foop For 
THovucGnt, is Singing Together, pub- 
lished in Canada for The National 
Young People’s Union of the United 
Church. It contains a_ well-balanced 
collection of singable songs in at- 
tractive format. Available from the 
Board of Christian Education, United 
Church of Canada, 299 Queen St. W., 
Toronto, for 25 cents. 

Another publication from the same 


source, which has some general use- 
fulness is the Young People’s Hand- 
book. Although large parts of the 
manual have reference to the specific 
program and organization of the 
Young People’s Union of the United 
Church, certain sections would be 
helpful to any group of young people 
or to any group leader. Some of these 
are: “Helps for Program Planning,” 
“Parliamentary Procedure,” “Danger 
Points in Group Discussion,” “This 
Business of Leading.” The list of 
questions to check the effectiveness 
of officers could be used with salutary 
effect in any organization. 


NEWSREEL 
(Continued from page 40) 


mountains of B.C. Magnificant fields of 
bloom are shown. Doukhobors own 
about half the land and the film pic- 
tures them and others of many nation- 
alities working together in harmony. 
The seeds produced in the valley are 
shipped away, supplying a _ world 
market. This is perhaps the most inter- 
esting and unusual of the four sections. 

A ten-minute film is useful in round- 
ing out a film program or filling in a 
short interval at any meeting. Groups 
meeting regularly may ask for Eye- 
witness every month. Judging by the 
first number, Eyewitness will be a 
useful newsreel which will not date 
too quickly, and may be used as a 
documentary for some time after its 
release. 

Frepa F. WALDON 


(Reprinted by permission from the Bulletin of 
the Canadian Library Association, February, 1948 














16th Annual Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


July 13th--August 21st, 1948 


Offering courses under distinguished Canadian 
and American Artists 


STAFF 
Art—H. G. Glyde, W. J. Phillips, Charles Comfort, W. H. Ogilvie, 


J. W. G. MacDonald, J. P. Taylor, James Dichmont, Murray 
McDonald, and 

featuring as guest artist the distinguished American authority 
on Painting Technique, Mr. Frederic Taubes. 


Music—Piano: Jacques Jolas, Glenn Nelson. Choral: Dr. C. S. Lang 
of London, Eng. 


Theatre—E. R. Whitehouse, Prof. Jos. F. Smith, Burton W. James, 
Robert Gill, Cliff Robinson, Leona F. Paterson. 


Ballet—Jean McKenzie. 
Short Story and Playwriting—Dr. E. P. Conkle. 
Writers’ Conference—Earle McGill, C.B.S., New York. 


Weaving and Design—Ethel M. Henderson, Mary Sandin, Winnifred 
Savauge. 


Leathercraft—Alice VanDelinder. 


Oral French—Prof. A. L. Cru, formerly of Columbia University; 
Mrs. D. F. Chavy-Cooper, Mlle Iriny de Busisseret. 


A combination of education and recreation in 


BANFF, the heart of the Canadian Rockies. 


For Calendar write: 


DIRECTOR, EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA. 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA. 
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EVERY WEEK you will find more than 40,000 Canadians 
—the alert, informed leaders in every community in 
Canada—people in business, in the professions, in the 
arts and sciences, in the public service—reading SATUR- 
DAY NIGHT, The Canadian Illustrated Weekly. 
Here, all their worlds are brought together for review and for understanding. 
It is the function of SATURDAY NIGHT to interpret the national scene 
accurately, authoritatively, and without bias . . . to present the drama of 
the world in perspective, analyzing events and their backgrounds for their 
real meaning and future significance .. . and to report all this from a 
distinctly Canadian point of view. 


If you have not yet discovered SATURDAY NIGHT, a new experience 
in reading pleasure awaits you. Best of all, the cost is very low. Until 
MAY 29th, 1948, the readers of FOOD FOR THOUGHT are invited to place 
their subscriptions at the Pre-War Rate of: 

TWO YEARS for only $5.00 
The newsstand price is 10c a copy. Ordering your 
subscription NOW reduces the cost to only 434c a copy. 
AFTER MAY 29th, 1948, the Subscription Rates will be: 
1 YEAR -- $4.00* : 2 YEARS -- $6.00* 
*These Rates are for subscriptions for CANADA ONLY 


The present low rate of TWO YEARS for $5.00 is only available until 
MAY 29th, 1948. It will pay you to fill in the coupon below and mail your 
order to us, TODAY! 


SATURDAY NIGHT, 
73 Richmond Street West, 
Toronto 1, Canada 


I wish to order my subscription to SATURDAY NIGHT for TWO YEARS for $5.00, 
while the old, Pre-War Rate is still in effect. My remittance is enclosed. Please 
start service on my subscription at once. (Please PRINT your name and address.) 


NAME 


STREET 








